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When the Herald Came 
to Calgary 


By 


THOMAS B. BRADEN 


Late in July, 1883, fresh from an Ontario town, I got to the end of track, 
known as the 14th siding, where Gleichen is now situated, on my way to Calgary 
to establish a newspaper. It was eleven o'clock at night on a chilly evening 
when the work train arrived and the passengers were dumped off. 


A Mr. Barber had brought up about 
a hundred men to work on the track, 
and he was anxious to know what to do 
with them. He was informed that Don- 
ald Grant's camp was about four miles 
distant and he would there get instruc- 
tions. He induced me to accompany him 
and we set off on foot, armed with re- 
volvers for fear of wild beasts. An hour's 
tramp brought us to the camp, where a 
large outfit of horses and mules and 
boarding cars, all in darkness, was 
found. After awakening the inmates of 
about half-a-dozen cars we were suc- 
cessful in finding Mr. Grant, who in- 
formed us that we must walk to Calgary, 
60 miles off, before employment could 
be found for the men and that they had 
better sleep on the prairies and make a 
start in the early morning. Another 
hour's tramp back to the siding, where 
we took up quarters on the soft side of 
a tie till morning. 


About daylight the place was astir 
and everybody was looking around for 
breakfast, but there was no breakfast to 
be had for either love or money. A large 
gang of men was busy surfacing so I 
applied to the foreman, a Mr. Marshall, 
for permission to go into the car and 
have breakfast with them, but was re- 
fused with the answer that travellers 
were not permitted to board there. 


“But,” he said, the next minute, “I'm 
going to have breakfast myself when the 


men are through and you can come with 
me.” 


Mr. Braden, together with Andrew M. Armour, established the Calgary Herald in 1883. 


After breakfast was over I began 
making inquiries for Calgary. The first 
person I met was a peculiar looking little 
fellow driving a mule team. I asked how 
far it was to Calgary. “Damfino” was 
the answer. Next I inquired if he was 
going there; ‘“damfino’’ again greeted 
my ears. ‘Who could give me informa- 
tion?” I tried again, with the same 
answer. 


After a little further walk I came upon 
a stout square-built little man in a buck- 
skin coat who had a span of horses and 
a democrat. I again enquired about Cal- 
gary and was informed that he was 
ready to convey passengers to the new 
tcwn for $25 apiece, baggage extra. I 
counted my pile, but found it too small. 
Next I found a contractor who agreed to 
make the trip to the ferry, taking five 
of us for $40. After beating him down to 
$25 we got started about four o'clock in 
the afternoon and reached the ferry at 
six the next night, having spent a night 
on the prairie in a tent without blankets. 
A fierce storm of rain and wind tumbled 
the tent over, and we passed the re- 
mainder of the night under the wagon. 


On reaching the ferry at the Bow 
River, the clear stream looked so inviting 
that I stripped and plunged in for a 
bath, but scrambled out quicker as the 
water was so much colder than I had 
bargained for. I had been informed that 
Calgary was across the ferry, but found 
the walk from the river to the town with 
my valises by no means the pleasantest 


A short time 


later, Braden moved to the Calgary Tribune and while editor there he wrote this article on the fourth 
anniversary of his arrival. It was originally published in the Tribune on August 5th and 12th, 1887. 
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part of the journey. After trudging along 
for some distance I came to a row of 
tents on the bank of the Elbow which I 
was informed was Calgary. The tents 
were all either saloons or restaurants, 
and I got a very fair meal in the Far 
West Hotel. I asked about lodging, and 
was told that I could sleep on the floor 
in my blankets, but as I had none of the 
latter commodity, I set out to hunt a bed 
but no such thing was to be found in the 
town. In wandering ‘round however, I 
met an old acquaintance who had a tent, 
and who put me up for the night. 


The next day I began to reconnoitre, 
and when I cautiously mentioned my 
mission to one or two I was laughed at 
heartily. I was informed that Calgary 
could never be any larger than it then 
was; in fact that when once the railroad 
would pass, the town would pass too. 
I was informed that it was a country 
rarely without snow, and that nothing 
could grow and there was no country 
to support a town, and that anyone 
thinking of starting a newspaper in 
such a place was a good subject for a 
lunatic asylum, and that if the police 
heard of the plan, I would likely be run 
in. 


All this was rather discouraging and 
I was almost ready to start for home, but 
on calling at I. G. Baker's establishment 
and unfolding my object, Mr. J. L. Bowen 
encouraged me by telling me to put 
down his firm for six copies and a good 
big advertisement. As I was talking 
Major James Walker rode up and hear- 
ing what was going on, also ordered six 
copies, and taking me up to the fort 
introduced me to Capt. J. H. Mclllree 
who ordered six more copies. Major 
Thomas Dowling ordered three or four 
and before the day was over I had over 
a hundred subscribers. I began to feel 
rich. Mr. G. C. King and Dr. Andrew 
Henderson were away from home at the 
time but on their return they gave an- 
other big lift to the enterprise. Fred Stim- 
son was in town and he gave me a 
description of the country and got a 
dozen subscriptions from High River. 
Mr. Angus Fraser, of the H.B. Co., also 
gave me valuable assistance. 


The firms then doing business in Cal- 
gary were I. G. Baker & Co., G. C. King, 


Freeze & Vanwart, McLean & Thomas, 
Dixon and Patterson, Geo. Murdoch, G. 
E. Jacques, and a few others. Mr. A. Fer- 
land established a small store a short 
time afterwards, and the whole cry was 
that business was being overdone, and 
that as soon as the railroad passed 
through, Calgary would be no more. 
There was any amount of croaking about 
the country, but meeting John Glenn, 
Sam Livingstone, James Votier and a 
few others, the capabilities and possibil- 
ities of the country were dealt with, and 
samples of roots, grain and vegetables 
which were shown gave matters another 
aspect. 


The advent of the railroad was 
anxiously looked for, and every day 
numbers of western men who had not 
seen a locomotive for years and some 
who had never seen it at all rode out 
to the end of track to witness track- 
laying. At last on Saturday in about the 
first week of August the track-layers 
crossed the Bow River and completed 
the work to the Elbow the same evening. 
Here Langdon & Shephard’s contract 
ended and on Sunday morning about 
400 men were paid off, and such a Sun- 
day probably was never seen in the 
Dominion of Canada before or since. The 
whole day was a succession of sports 
and amusements of various kinds. There 
was a foot race of two hundred yards 
for five hundred dollars a side, and the 
outside betting ran away into the thous- 
ands. About $5,000 changed hands on 
horse races. The saloons and billiard 
balls raked in the money by barrelfuls; 
the merchants drove a thriving trade, 
and the whole day was a continued 
round of excitement. Auction sales, dog 
fights, a wheel of fortune man, and 
numerous other attractions filled up the 
day. Whiskey flowed freely, and the 
night was made hideous with yelling, 
screaming and blasphemy. 


The Rev. Mr. Angus Robertson, of the 
Presbyterian church, and the Rev. Mr. 
James Turner of the Methodist church, 
had in the meantime established mis- 
sions and Sunday began to be observed, 
though it was a long time before the 
stores were closed and sports were dis- 
continued. About this time the late 
Bishop of Saskatchewan made his first 
visit to Calgary and held service in the 
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The first Calgary Herald was established in a tent on the Elbow River in 1883. It was here 


that the author produced the first newspaper on August 3lst. The man at left is unknown. The 
others, left to right, are Andrew M. Armour, Cons. Thomas Clarke, and Thomas B. Braden. 


barracks, and prophecied a bright future 
for the new town, which in the eyes of 
many present looked extravagant. 


About the middle of August the news- 
paper plant arrived, and preparations 
were made to get out the first issue of 
the paper. Lumber was very scarce and 
very high in price, and accordingly a 
tent 12x24 was erected, and in this the 
Washington press was set up and the 
first paper printed. There was a sub- 
scription list of 200 at the time but 500 
copies of the first issue were run off and 
all sold as quickly as they came from 
the press. The price was 10 cents per 
copy, but as there was no change 25 
cents was freely paid, and when the 
issue was exhausted 50 cents and $1.00 
were paid for secondhand single copies. 


At this time the mail service was in a 
very unsatisfactory state. The post office 
was at the fort and the mail arrived via 
Fort Benton and Macleod every three 
weeks. Letters posted here had to bear 
the U.S. stamps and were sent out by 
way of Benton. However, after trains 


began to run regularly the mails were 
taken that way, and a weekly mail ser- 
vice poured into town very fast. The 
Presbyterians and Methodists combined 
to secure a tent where they held services 
alternately, but this became too small 
for the congregations, and each of the 
denominations built a church for them- 
selves. 


Great dissatisfaction was felt about 
the townsite. No one was allowed to 
build west of the Elbow River without 
the permission of the police, and every- 
one was crying out to have Section 15 
surveyed and put on the market. The 
property owners east of the Elbow could 
not give a title for the land and no one 
wished to put up permanent buildings. 
The post office had been removed to the 
premises occupied by Jas. Bannerman 
and the station to its present location. 
This almost created a rebellion and 
meetings were held and, wild denunci- 
ations made, but all to no purpose. The 
town was bound to move west, and when 
in February of 1884 the new townsite 
was placed on the market, it was bought 
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readily and in the course of a month or 
so the old town was almost deserted, 
and buildings of a better class began to 
be built. From that time on the town 
forged ahead steadily and surely, with- 
out boom or much rush. At first the 
traveller could drive from Calgary to 
High River and only see half a dozen 
houses, but soon the whole country was 
settled and farmers’ houses and fields 
were all along the road and in all direc- 
tions east, west and north. 


Although I spoke of the different 
Christian denominations that came in 
with the railroad, I should not overlook 
those that were here years before, and 
who have done their part in preaching 
Christianity, both to the Indians and the 
white men. Long years before the ad- 
vent of the railroad the Oblate Fathers 
had a mission established at this point. 
When the railroad reached the young 
town, the Fathers erected a tent near 
where the police hospital now stands, 
and conducted a school and service in 
it. During the fall of 1883 they erected 
a chapel on Roselle’s hill, where they 
held service during the winter months. 
This building was afterwards removed 
to the Mission site, where they kept 
pace with the other denominations. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1883-84 the Rev. Mr. J. 
W. Tims, of the English Church, held ser- 
vice regularly in town, and in the spring 
of 1884 the Rev. Mr. Smith arrived and 
built a church. 


One of the greatest curiosities to 
eastern men on their arrival was the 
cowboy, of whom they had heard so 
much in the east, and whom ihey dread- 
ed not a little, having read such wild 
tales concerning them. My first experi- 
ence of this class was the following. I 
was sitting in the office one day when 
the door suddenly opened and in walked 
a great stalwart fellow, about six feet, 
dressed in a buckskin coat, schapps, 
spurs and broad-brimmed hat. He had a 
couple of revolvers and a bowie knife 
by his side. 

“I'm the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight,’ was the 
salutation that greeted my ears. The 
next minute he said, “Stranger have a 
drink,” producing a flask. I answered 
mildly that I did not indulge. The flask 
was laid on the table, and first one 


revolver and then the other was taken 
out and laid beside the flask. “Take a 
drink stranger,” he said. I again ob- 
jected, when instead of attempting any 
violence, I was greeted with the fol- 
lowing: “Right my son, when sinners 
entice thee consent thou not. Enter not 
into the path of the wicked and go not 
in the way of evil men; avoid it, pass 
not by it, turn from it, and pass away.” 


“Well stranger,” he continued, “I 
want to get some printing done, and I 
want to know what you are going to 
charge me.” His order was taken, and I 
inquired if he intended to pay for the 
work. 


“Well stranger’ he said, “I will un- 
burden myself to you. As I came up, 
I said to myself, ‘Lo, I will beat this 
man, I will get the printing done and 
I will give him jawbone for his pay and 
I will return to him no more,’ but I 
said again, ‘why should a man who has 
hitherto been honest damn his soul for 
the sake of a few shekels by beating a 
poor newspaper man? I have read some- 
where in the Good Book, that he who 
cheats a poor newspaper man can never 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven, therefore 
I will pay this man his just dues, that 
my soul may live’.’"’ The work was done 
and paid for, and the cowboy, who was 
a sterling good fellow, became quite a 
friend of mine. 


A second experience with a cowboy 
was not quite so pleasant. He was one 
of the wild woolly ones, and on a drunk 
had ridden about town on his cayuse, 
firing off his revolver, and raising a big 
row. I drew the attention of the police to 
the matter, and the next day he called 
at the office in my absence and wanted 
to find the writer. When he was in- 
formed that I was out, he poured forth a 
torrent of abuse and threat, talking 
pretty big. On meeting him the next day, 
I asked him what he wanted, but his 
talk was not quite so loud at that time. 
He left secretly for Montana shortly after 
and the next news I heard of him was 
that he had been hanged for stealing 
horses. Since that time I have become 
pretty well acquainted with the cow- 
boys, and have found them as a class 
the best fellows in the world, good 
hearted and generous and always ready 
to assist a man in trouble. 
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Robertson-Ross’ Diary 
Fort Edmonton to Wildhorse, B.C., 1872 


Edited by 
HUGH A. DEMPSEY 


When the western Canadian territory of Rupertsland was transferred from 
the British to the Canadian Government, no immediate provision was made for the 
administration of justice. Previously, the Hudson’s Bay Co. had legal power to 
maintain order, but this right was not extended to them after the transfer. The 
result was a considerable amount of lawlessness and the introduction of whiskey to 


the Indians of the prairies. 


Reports of the unsettled conditions 
were sent to Ottawa by the missionaries 
and the Hudson’s Bay Co. In response, 
Sir William Francis Butler was sent up 
the Saskatchewan River from Fort Garry 
in 1870 to study the situation. His report 
outlined the gravity of the problem and 
showed a need for military protection. 


As a result, Col. P. Robertson-Ross, 
commanding officer and adjutant-gen- 
eral of the Militia of Canada, was 
ordered to make a reconnaisance of 
western Canada. He was to study the 
situation first hand and recommend gov- 
ernment action for providing law and 
order. Leaving Ontario in July, 1872, he 
made a four-months’ tour which took 
him to Red River settlement, Fort Ellice, 
Carlton, Pitt, Edmonton and Rocky 
Mountain House. He then crossed the 
mountains via North Kootenay Pass to 
Wildhorse, B.C. and proceeded on to 
Spokane, Portland and Victoria, return- 
ing east by railway from San Francisco. 


A report of his journey and recom- 
mendations was written on March 17th 
1873, and published in the Sessional 
Papers of Canada (vol. 6, no. 9 pp. evii 
to cxxvii, 1873). This report played a 
large part in the formation of the North- 
west Mounted Police. 


Recently the criginal diary of Robert- 
son-Ross’ journey from Fort Edmonton 
to Wildhorse was discovered in England. 
This is the most important part of his 
tour and contains considerable informa- 
tion which does not appear in his brief 
report. We are therefore pleased to re- 
produce this diary with the kind co-oper- 


ation of Major C. M. Hamilton a great 
grandson who is serving with the British 
forces in Aden. A typed copy of the diary 
was transmitted through the R.C.M-P., 
Ottawa. 


Robertson-Ross left Collingwood, Ont., 
with his sixteen-year-old son, Hugh, on 
July 16th and travelled via Lake Su- 
perior and the Dawson Route, reaching 
Fort Garry on July 3lst. There he in- 
spected the military force which had 
been left at that point after the Riel 
rebellion of 1869-70. He found the ac- 
commodation for the men “very inade- 
quate, unsuitable, and generally unfit 
for permanent occupation’, the storage 
area poor and the powder magazine 
damp. He further felt that it was unwise 
to maintain infantry battalions in an 
area where cavalry would be the only 
effective means of controlling the roving 
Indian tribes. The color of uniforms also 
was unsuitable, for the dark clothing of 
the provisicnal battalion was regarded 
with distrust by the Indians. “We know 
that the soldiers of our great mother 
wear red coats and are our friends”, an 
Indian told him. This observation was 
responsible for the Mounted Police 
adopting the scarlet uniforms in the fol- 
lowing year. 


Completing his inspection of Fort 
Garry, Robertson-Ross refused an escort 
of six soldiers and travelled with only 
his son, a guide, and a Saulteaux boy. 

1 Unless otherwise credited, all direct quotations 
in the introduction are from Robertson-Ross’ 


report published in the 1873 Sessional Papers of 
Canada. 


Equipped with ten horses and two carts, 
they left the fort on August 10th and 
headed westward along the cart trail to 
Fort Ellice. 


“The prairie road or cart trail extending 
the whole way from Fort Garry to the Rocky 
Mountain House, and which has been used 
for many years by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, was at that season of the year in 
excellent order. Many of the streams have 
been roughly bridged by the Hudson's Bay 
Company's servants; and except at the 
crossing of the South Saskatchewan River, 
where we lost a whole day from the neces- 
sity of swimming our horses across, and re- 
pairing a damaged scow on which to con- 

- vey over the carts and baggage, we met 
with very little difficulty or trouble at any 
time. For great distances the road led over 
prairie ground almost as level as a race 
course. 


Reaching Fort Ellice, he found it to be 
a group of poplar log houses surrounded 
by a stockade and recommended the 
placing of fifty soldiers at that point. 
Upon reaching the Saskatchewan River, 
the forts at Carlton, Pitt, Victoria and 
Edmonton proved for the most part to be 
log buildings with stockades about 
twenty feet high and bastions at the 
angles. ‘Although probably sufficient to 
afford protection from Indians,"’ he com- 
mented, “they are of slight strength. 
These forts are conveniently enough 
situated for purposes of trade, but in a 
military point of view are badly placed, 
being in nearly every instance com- 
manded from the rear by higher 
ground.” 


He recommended placing companies 
of fifty men each at Carlton, Pitt and 
Victoria, and 125 at Fort Edmonton. 


It is at this point, Sept. 7, 1872, that 
the diary begins. It is apparent that the 
published report was based upon the 
notes made by Robertson-Ross in his 
diary. In only a few cases is there any 
major variation. The party, with a new 
guide, left, Fort Edmonton on Sept 9th 
and travelled to Rocky Mountain House 
After gathering considerable informa- 
tion about the whiskey traders they left 
for Wildhorse, B.C., on Sept. 16th. The 
description is not detailed enough to 
trace the exact route and Robertson-Ross 
comments that it was not an established 
trail. However, they apparently went 
south-east from Rocky Mountain House 
to the plains and went due south, cross- 
ing the Bow River west of Calgary. They 


then angled slightly west, reaching the 
edge of the Rockies near the northern tip 
of the Porcupine Hills. Here the party 
was snowbound for six days. After the 
storm they continued south between the 
mountains and the Porcupine Hills, 
camped at Lundbreck Falls, and crossed 
the mountains via the North Kcotenay 
Pass, reaching Wildhorse on October 
4th. 


This part of the journey provided Rob- 
ertson-Ross with much valuable infcrma- 
tion on the strength of the Blackfcot 
tribes, the location of the American 
whiskey forts, and the grave necessity 
for law enforcement. 


One of the mysteries of his report is 
the error in placing Fort Whoop-Up (or 
Hamilton) at the wrong site. In his diary 
he locates it ‘at a point where two small 
rivers fall into the Belly River not far 
from Porcupine Hill on the track from 
Fort Benton to Edmonton. I make out the 
point to be at the junction of the Water- 
ton and Railway Rivers with the Belly 
River.’’? Robertson-Ross was using Pal- 
liser's map but was somewhat hampered 
by its errors. It does not show St. Mary 
River; his Railway River is likely the 
Castle River; and there is confusion 
regarding the locations of the Belly and 
Oldman Rivers. But in spite of this, Rob- 
ertson-Ross’ description was fairly ac- 
curate, placing Whoop-Up at the con- 
fluence of the Oldman and Belly Rivers. 
This is about ten miles from its location 
at the forks of the Oldman and St. Mary 
Rivers. 


However, in his printed report he 
ignores his diary and states “a party of 
American Smugglers and Traders have 
established a trading post at the junc- 
tion of the Bow and the Belly Rivers.” 
This is almost sixty miles north-east of 
the actual location. 


As the result of this error, the North- 
West Mounted Police, in their westward 
trek in 1874, were led on a fruitless 
search for Whoop-Up at the wrong loca- 
tion. Although their men were suffer- 
ing from exhaustion and the horses 
dying from lack of feed, the expedition 
went to the forks of the Bow and Belly 


2 “Diary entry for Sept. 16, 1872. 
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Col. P. Robertson-Ross was photographed just 
before he set out on his journey to the west in 
1872. At this time he was Adjutant-General of 
the Militia of Canada. 


(now called the Oldman) Rivers, expect- 
ing to encounter the illicit American 
traders. No reason is given by Robert- 
son-Ross for changing this vital piece of 
information. 


On Sept. 29th, he reached the south 
end of the Porcupine Hills, about ten or 
fifteen miles north of Pincher Creek, and 
became enthusiastic about the site as a 
military base. He felt this was an ideal 
point from which to suppress the liquor 
traffic. 


“The establishment of a Custom House 
on the Belly River near the Porcupine Hills,” 
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he stated in his published report, ‘with a 
military guard of about 150 soldiers is all 
that would be required to effect the object. 
Not only would the establishment of a 
military post here put a stop to this traffic 
but it would also before long be the means 
of stopping the horse stealing expeditions 
carried on by hostile Indians from south of 
the line into Dominion Territory, which is 
the real cause of all the danger in that part 
of the country, and the source of constant 
war among the Indian tribes. Indeed it may 
now be said with truth, that to put a stop 
to horse-stealing and the sale of spirits to 
Indians, is to put a stop altogether to Indian 
wars in the North West. 


“The importance of the Porcupine Hill in 
a strategical point of view is very great, 
commanding as it does the entrance of both 
the Kootenay Passes towards the West, and 
the route from Benton into the Saskatche- 
wan territory on the south and east; the 
country can be seen from it for immense 
distances all round. Although hostile to 
citizens of the United States it is believed 
that the Blackfeet Indians would gladly 
welcome any Dominion Military Force sent 
to protect them from the incursions of other 
tribes, and to stop the horse-stealing which 
has for so long been carried on. With excel- 
lent judgment they have pointed out the 
southern end of the Porcupine Hill as the 
proper place for a Military Post. . . . Timber 
of large size and good quality for building 
is close at hand, and the surrounding coun- 
try is most fertile and favorable for settle- 
ment. 


“The distance from Fort Edmonton to the 
Porcupine Hill is about six or seven days 
journey on horseback, and from the Koot- 
enay Valley on the western side of the 
Rocky Mountains, from whence supplies 
could be easily obtained, about fifty or sixty 
miles. Frequent intercourse, and an active 
trade between the Kootenay District of Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Saskatchewan coun- 
try, would result from the establishment of 
a Custom House and Military Post at the 
Porcupine Hills. Many individuals are pre- 
pared to settle there if any protection is 
afforded, and the Indian trade of the coun- 
try at present tapped by U.S. smugglers, 
would remain with our own countrymen. 


“There is a general belief prevalent, 
moreover, that valuable gold deposits are 
to be found near the Porcupine Hills—the 
unsettled state of the country hitherto has 
not admitted, however, of much prospecting. 
A party of four American miners, who 
crossed through the Kootenay Pass two or 
three years ago, were all killed by the 
Blackfeet, near the Porcupine Hill, the mo- 
ment they entered the plain on the eastern 
side; since which no attempt at prospecting 
for gold has been made in that part of the 
country.” 


Much of this information was taken 
into consideration by the N.W.M.P. when 
they came west two years later. They 
were en route to the Porcupine Hills area 


when their guide, Jerry Potts, took them 
to the island upon which they built Fort 
Macleod. This is some twenty-five miles 
east of the site recommended by Robert- 
son-Ross. A short time later a police 
farm was established on Pincher Creek, 
directly south of this location. 


His prediction regarding the Black- 
foot Indians was quite accurate, for the 
Mounted Police were welcomed as 
friends and horse stealing and whiskey 
trading were soon under control. But the 
hopes: for gold discoveries did not ma- 
terialize, although prospectors searched 
the area for a number of years. 


The diary ends at Wildhorse, B.C., but 
Robertson-Ross did not stop there. On 
Oct. 8th he left with one guide and his 
son to make an arduous journey to 
Pend d'Orielle Lake and the tiny settle- 
ment of Spokane. He proceeded on to 
Walla Walla and down the Columbia 
River to Portland. After visiting Olym- 
pia, Puget Sound and Victoria he trav- 
elled south to San Francisco, where he 
boarded the railway which eventually 
returned him to Ottawa. 


The diary which follows adds ma- 
erially to the knowledge of Alberta dur- 
ing the unsettled period between the 
fur trade era and settlement. 


— The Editor. 


7th Sept. 1872 (Saturday) —At Edmonton. 
Rose at 7 a.m., breakfasted at 8 with 
Mr. Hardisty* and the H.B.C. Clerk, ar- 
ranged matters for our future progress; 
have decided to go by the Kootenais or 
the St. Clair pass to B. Columbia with 
William Monro, alias “Piscan’*, the 
Blackfoot Interpreter at the Rocky Moun- 
tain House. He speaks a little French, 
a very little English, but is quite at home 
in the Cree and Blackfoot languages. 
I take no other men so that we shall be 
a party of 5 in all with his two daugh- 
ters. We take the two carts with pro- 
visions as far as the R.M. House and 
then will go on with pack horses. It is 
about 400 or 450 miles from here to 
Kootenais through the mountains; from 
there I shall go to Walla Walla about 
400 miles further and from there by the 
Columbia to Victoria and hope to get 
there by the 18th or 20th Oct. Much will 
depend upon the weather. 


Mr. R. Hardisty, the officer in charge 
of the Post, presses on the necessity for 
Military Protection. There is no security 
for life or property here; murder is com- 
mitted with impunity, etc., etc., etc., also 
whisky selling to Indians contrary to 
law by Free Traders from the States. Of 
this there should be an end. 


With regard to the accommodation of 
Troops, they should be hutted outside 
the H.B. Fort in log huts of their own 
on the high ground at the Back of the 
Fort but temporary accommodation 
could be found for them in the H.B. 
Fort for about 6 officers and 120 men. 


Sunday Sept. 8th—At Edmonton, raining 
hard, hope it will not do so to-morrow. 
The Route I propose to take is very much 
the one recommended to me by Mr. 
Moberly® when at Fort Garry who stated 
that I could go from Edmonton to Koot- 
enais via St. Clair or Vermilion Pass— 
with pack horses—in about 16 days, that 
the distance was 400 miles, that from 
Kootenais to Walla Walla 8 days. Stage 
road, 400 miles, and from Walla Walla 
by Steamer to Victoria, 4 days. I hope 
we may make this time but will be satis- 
fied if we get through in 35 days from 
Edmonton. Wrote a letter to Mirnie 
today and sent a telegram to Sir G. 
Cartier® via a Mr. Brown proceeding 
to Fort Garry; calculate Mirnie will get 
it in about 35 or 40 days. Had a pleasant 
chat with two R.C. Priests from the R.C. 
Mission at St. Albert, one a real French- 
man and the other an Irishman, both 
pleasant men. Owing to the bad weather 
I could not go out to call on Bishop 


3 Richard Hardisty was born in 1831 and served 
with the Hudson’s Bay Co. in the west for 
many years, becoming Chief Trader in 1862, 
Factor in 1873, and Chief Factor of the Sas- 
katchewan District in 1875. He was the first 
person from Alberta to be appointed to the Sen- 
ate, in 1888, and died in the following year. 
William Munro was a son of Hugh Munro, a 
Hudson’s Bay Co. employee who had married 
a Peigan woman and spent most of his life with 
that tribe. William was a noted guide and had 
served with the Palliser expedition. “Piscan” 
is the Blackfoot word for “buffalo jump”. 
Frank Moberly, C.P.R. surveyor. 


Sir George Etienne Cartier was Minister of 
Militia at this time. One of the outstanding 
men in French-Canadian history, he played an 
important role in Canada’s confederation and 
served in several cabinet posts in the Canadian 
parliament and the Upper Canada parliament. 


He died in 1873. 
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Grandin.‘ The Priest as well as all others 
see the absolute necessity for Soldiers. 
Had a long chat with an American Miner 
here who brought some gold to sell to 
Mr. Hardisty. He has made between 
4 and $500 within the last few months; 
$5 per diem can be made by washing 
the sand of the River here for Gold for 
about 6 months in the year. 


Divine Service was held in the fort 
this day by the Rev. Mr. McDougall,° 
Wesleyan Missionary; they prayed for 
Hugh and me that we might get safely 
through our journey. 


Vonday Sept. 9th—Rose at 6 a.m. Mr. R. 
Hardisty wants to have 1 Snider Car- 
bine and 500 rounds of Snider ammuni- 
tion. Traded my broken gun, the breech- 
loader, with Ballandine for 5 ounces of 
Gold—£16 Sterling—and have promised 
to send up to Mr. Peter Ballandine 1 
Cartridge filling machine for 12 Gauge 
Breechloader, | cap fixing arrangement, 
and 3,000 empty Cartridge Cases to be 
sent through Mr. Smith’. The H.B.C. give 
the Miners £3.4/s Stg. the oz. for gold 
dust and gold. That is what I got mine 
for, but what I have got is worth more 
in England, a good deal I should say, 
at least £20, however we shall see. I am 
pretty well out of the broken gun which 
is now useless to me—besides I am glad 


to have some specimens of Saskatche- 
wan Gold. 


Left Fort Edmonton for Rocky Moun- 
tain House at 12:30 p.m. with William 
Monro, whose Indian name is ‘‘Piscaan”, 
as Guide, a Scotch half breed, a famous 
guide and the H.B.C. Interpreter for the 
Blackfeet Indians at the Rocky Moun- 
tain House. His Father was Scotch or of 
Scotch descent and his Mother a Black- 
food Indian woman. He is a fine look- 
ing man, clever, of good disposition and 
reliable. He had with him two girls, one 
his own daughter, a good looking lass 
of about 16 or 17, and another called 
“Calder” both going to their friends 
at the R.M. House. The girls drove the 
two carts and were almost as useful as 
boys for driving and far more so in 
camp for cooking etc. We crossed the 
Saskatchewan River at Edmonton in the 
H.B.C. Scow in about 15 minutes with 
our carts and saddle horses making 
scme of the horses swim the River. After 
crossing we took a farewell view of 


Edmonton which looked well with the 
old British flag floating over it, which 
had been hoisted in my honour, and with 
this slender and unpretentious looking 
Escort we, i.e. Hugh and I entered the 
country of the warlike Blackfeet. After 
proceeding about 10 or 12 miles we 
camped very early for the night at 4:30 
p.m. at a spot exactly where Monro once 
camped with Palliser.*° 


Tuesday Sept. 10th—Rose at 4:45 a.m. 
started at 6 a.m. raining slightly, which 
continued till about 8:30 am. then 
cleared up, abcut 10 a.m. we came to a 
small River called ‘Pipe Stem River’’.*' 
Munro and I crossed it and the leading 
cart which was driven by “Victoria”, 
Monro’s daughter, a girl of about 14 
years of age, in descending the Bank 
and entering the Stream it upset in the 
water, the cart falling right over upon 
poor Victoria who strange to say was 
not hurt. Her father immediately extri- 
cated her and held the horse’s head up 
or the animal might have been drowned. 
We scon got both girl and horse out, 
the other cart and Hugh coming up soon 
after. All helped and we got matters 
righted but many of our things got wet, 
so we halted on the Bank for two hours 
and a half, had breakfast and dried our 
things. About 12:30 (noon) I started 
ahead of the carts on foot; the carts 
came up in about an hour and we went 
on, passing Fish Hill and the Bear Moun- 


Bishop Vital Grandin was born in France in 
1829 and entered the Oblate order in 1851. He 
served at various Indian missions in western 
Canada before becoming Bishop of St. Albert 
in 1871. A few months before Robertson-Ross’ 
tour, St. Albert had celebrated its raising to 
the dignity of an Episcopal See. Bishop Grandin 
remained at that place until his death in 1902. 


This was Rev. George McDougall, who had come 
west in 1860. He transferred to the Alberta dis- 
trict in 1863, locating his headquarters at Vic- 
toria mission. In 1871 he moved to Fort Edmon- 
ton and in the month prior to Robertson-Ross’ 
visit he had been to the first western Wesleyan 
missionary conference at Red River where his 
son, John, had been ordained. Rev. McDougall 
died on the prairie north of Calgary in 1876. 


Possibly Donald A. Smith, later Lord Strath- 
cona, whom Robertson-Ross had met at Fort 
Garry. 


An expedition under Capt. John Palliser and 
Dr. James Hector had made a detailed explor- 
ation of the Alberta area for the British gov- 
ernment in 1857-59. 


11 This is the present Pipestone Creek. 


tain.'? We camped for the night at about 
Ye to 6 on the west side of the Bear 
Mountain. Weather very fine. We saw 
a wolf today which ran away in front 
of us into the Bush about 600 yards in 
front of us. It turns out that we have had 
a bag containing potatoes and vege- 
tables, also some things belonging to 
Monro and his daughter, stolen by three 
Cree women who crossed the Saskatche- 
wan with us at Edmonton yesterday in 
the Scow, rather annoying. The place 
where we camped tonight is only about 
3 or 4 miles from the Battle River. 


Wednesday Sept. 11th — Rose at day- 
break, feeling rather cold. There was a 
slight frost last night and there was a 
little hoar frost on the ground; did not 
sleep very well being disturbed by the 
howling of wolves. After some coffee and 
bread, started about 6 a.m. on foot 
ahead of the carts and walked till 8:30 
a.m. when the horses came up. I got wet 
up to the knees from walking through 
the long wet grass. Crossed the Battle 
River about 9 a.m. and halted for break- 
fast about 11:30 a.m. on the Wolf plain 
just at the point where the trail separ- 
ates, one trail going south to Benton (the 
route which whiskey sellers come by), 
the other going west to the Rocky Moun- 
tain House, the one we take today. The 
actual point we breakfasted at is just 
where the letter C of the word Black- 
foot is in Butler's map." It is a pity we 
cannot go straight to the Kootanie from 
this point as it would save time and dis- 
tance. This point might be a good place 
for a post of communication if soldiers 
stationed on the Bow River. We have 
seen no buffalo as yet. I fear they are 
at present all too far out in the plain for 
us to see them at this time of the year. 
Our Guide Monro hunted buffalo along 
with a party from the R. Mountain House 
here where’ we now are last winter on 
the Wolf plain and they killed 20 of 
them. Wolf plain where we halted is 
considered by the half breeds to be half 
way between Edmonton and the Rocky 
Mountain House, and apparently is 
about 10 or 12 miles from the Red Deer 
Hills. 


We left Wolf plain at 1:30 p.m. and 
proceeded on till 7:30 p.m. through a 
very fertile and pretty country when we 
camped for the night on the Banks of 
Blind Creek River." 


Capt. William F. Butler, with his dog “Cerf- 
Vola” at the International Boundary Survey 
camp in 1872. The dog is mentioned frequently 
in Butler's “The Wild North Land”. 


Thursday Sept. 12th — Rose about 4:45 
a.m., started from camping place at 6:15 
a.m. The Three Hills’ from which on a 
clear day the Rocky Mountains are 
visible, is quite near us. In about an 
hour we came to the Three Hills which 
are three dominating points in a ridge of 
low hills, which however are somewhat 
higher than any others I have seen since 
leaving Red River. Riding some distance 
through a pass ahead of the carts I met 
an Indian of the R.M. Assiniboine Tribe" 
out hunting for Bear. He had his gun 
and three dogs with him. We shook 
hands and I understood him to say that 
he was one of a party of ten men out 
hunting. After waiting some time I went 
back to look after the carts and found 
there had been a mishap. One of them 
which was driven by Victoria had been 


12 These are likely the Peace Hills, near Wetaski- 
win, and the Bear Hills, west of Hobbema. 

13 The map was published in Sir W. F. Butler’s 
Great Lone Land. He had made a trip through 
the same area two years earlier. 

14 This is the present Blindman River. 

15 The Medicine Lodge Hills. 

16 Rocky Mountain Assiniboines are known today 

as the Stony Indians and reside on a reserve 

between Calgary and Banff. 
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upset, and the girl made a narrow 
escape of being badly hurt. They had 
put things right and come on. About 
half past 9 a.m. we came at last in sight 
of ‘The Rocky Mountains’. They were 
a long way off, more than 100 miles I 
believe, but they seemed to me to be 
only about 50 or 60 miles off. They 
leoked very fine and many of the higher 
ones were white with eternal snow. Felt 
glad to see them at last on this the 32nd 
day from leaving Fort Garry. We met 
about 10 a.m. some Indian woman and 
children and an old man. They had a 
few horses with them and a number of 
dogs packed with baggage. At 10:45 
we came to the “Medecine River’’ where 
we halted for breakfast and finding that 
scme of our baggage including my bag 
with clothes and such valuables as I 
had had fallen out of the cart on the 
way Hugh and Monro rode back to look 
for it. They found it in about half an 
hour. Left breakfasting place at 1 p.m. 
on fcot ahead of the carts. I shot two 
Prairie hens about 3 p.m. We had a 
glorious view of the Rocky Mountains 
from a rising ground. Camped for the 
night at Horse Creek’? about 15 or 16 
miles from the Rocky Mountain House. 
Shot two Prairie hens. 


Friday 13th September—Rose about 5 
a.m. started soon after 6 a.m. Arrived at 
the Saskatchewan about 11 a.m.: had a 
fine view of R. Mountains from the high 
banks of the river and got to the Moun- 
tain House at 12:30 noon in exactly four 
days from Edmonton. Was hospitably 
received by Mr. Bunn.'® 


Saturday Sept. 14th—At Rocky Mountain 
Hcuse preparing for the journey across 
the Mountains. Have settled to start the 
day after tomorrow, Monday, with 
Piskaan alias Monro as Guide, a Stoney 
Indian known at the Post as Benjamin, 
and a son-in-law of Chinniky a famous 
Stoney Guide to assist,’? and a lad 
called Henri Pacquette, a French half 
breed employed by the H.B.C. at the 
Post. We take 12 horses with us, pack 
saddles and one cart as far as it can go. 
Employed ourselves in the forenoon ar- 
ranging our baggage. Went out shooting 
in the afternoon, only got one Prairie 
hen. A party of Blackfeet of the Piegan 
Tribe came to call upon me last night. 
They consisted of two men and one 
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woman, perfect specimens of the savage. 
One of the men had some two or three 
years ago murdered an American soldier 
and stolen 30 mules from the Yankees. 


Mr. Bunn the officer in charge of this 
Post showed me a map and census of 
the Blackfeet country and nation made 
by the cracked Priest ‘Jean L’ Hereux’’”® 
by which the said Jean makes out that 
the total population of the Blackfoot to 
10,092 of whom 2,523 are men, 3,384 
are women, 4,245 are children. That 
they possess 11,076 horses and 2,055 
dogs. They also possess 522 rifles, 1,000 
revolvers, 1,090 flint guns, 756 bows, 
158 spears, 128 war axes. Last year 
their annual amount of hunt was be- 
tween 23 and 24,000 buffaloes and they 
killed 2,613 wolves. They lost 221 of 
their people by death last year, 133 
from disease and 88 from murders com- 
mitted in drunken brawls and from the 
effects of liquor, so much for Yankee 
Whiskey Traders. 


Sunday Sept. 15th—At the Rocky Moun- 
tain House. Shot two Prairie hens. 


Monday Sept. 16th—According to Jean 
L'Hereux’s census the Blackfeet Nation 
is divided into five tribes or bands. lst, 


17 This is likely Lasthill Creek or one of its 
tributaries. 


John Bunn was the Hudson’s Bay Co. employee 
in charge of the fort. In 1874 he established 
Bow River Post near the Methodist mission at 
Morley and in the following year located beside 
the Mounted Police post at Fort Calgary. 


Chiniki was a prominent Stony chief who signed 
Treaty No. 7 in 1877. 


Jean L’Heureux was born in Quebec and studied 
for the priesthood but was never ordained. He 
came west in about 1860 and passed himself off 
as a priest to the Jesuits in Montana. When 
he was exposed he joined the Blackfoot and in 
1862 went to the Oblates at St. Albert where 
he convinced them that he was a priest. When 
the truth was discovered, he returned to the 
Blackfoot and remained among them, perform- 
ing marriages, baptisms, etc. He was present 
at Treaty No. Seven in 1877 and served as inter- 
preter for the Indian Department from 1879 to 
1891. He then became a recluse near Pincher 
Creek and died in the Lacombe Home in 1919. 
He showed an interest in history and ethnology 
and wrote a number of papers. One of these 
on an ancient sacrificial stone was published in 
the Alberta Historical Review, Autumn, 1951. 
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the Sik-si-ka or 


bering: 


Blackfeet proper, num- 


768 men 
1,800 women, 
1,000 children 


possessing: 


3,446 horses 436 flint guns, 
400 dogs,”! 286 bows 
105 rifles, 48 spears, 
260 revolvers, 37 war axes. 
2nd, the Piagan Tribe, numbering: 
871 men, 


1.168 women, 
1,435 children 


possessing: 

3,740 horses, 320 flint guns, 
634 dogs, 181 bows, 
213 rifles 54 spears, and 
412 revolvers, 41 war axes 


3rd, the Ka-na-ans or Blood Tribe, num- 
bering: 

627 men 

836 women, 


1,045 children 


possessing: 
2,871 horses, 
484 dogs, 
141 Rifles 
318 revolvers, 


202 flint guns, 
216 bows, 
45 spears 
32 war axes 


Jean L'Heureux’'s 
Blackfoot tribes was of considerable value to 
Roberison-Ross in determining the situation on 
the western plains. 


information about the 


4th, the Omak-sikimi-tapix or Northern 
Piegan Tribe** numbering: 
165 men, 


220 women, 
275 children. 


possessing: 
808 horses, 68 flint guns, 
138 dogs, 47 bows, 
57 rifles, 7 spears, 
72 revolvers, 1l war axes. 


5th, the Sarcis or Plain Beaver Indian 
Tribes, numbering: 

102 men, 

136 women, 


170 children. 


possessing: 
211 horses, 64 flint guns, 
342 dogs, 26 bows, 
6 rifles, 4 spears, 


14 revolvers, 7 war axes. 


The last yearly hunt of the Sik-si-ka 
Tribe amounted to 7,160 buffalo, 708 
wolves; 43 died of disease, 3 the result 
of liquor. 


Of the Piagan Tribe, 7,967 buffaloes, 
851 wolves; 34 died of disease, 27 the 
result of liquor. 


Of the Ka-na-ans, 5,852, 627 wolves; 
37 died of disease, 46 the result of liquor. 


Of the Omak-sikimi-tapix Tribe, 1,540 
buffaloes, 165 wolves; 12 died of disease, 
13 the result of liquor. 


Of the Sar-cis Tribe 952 buffaloes, 
202 wolves; 7 died of disease, 0 from 
liquor. 


It appears that some Yankee Traders 
have established themselves at a point 
where two small rivers fall into the 
Belly River not far from Porcupine Hill 
on the track from Fort Benton to Edmon- 
ton. I make out the point to be at the 
junction of the Waterton and Railway 
Rivers with the Belly River. This point is 
abcut 50 miles at least on the British 
side of the boundary line. They have 
established a post which they have 


Four changes were made in the original dairy. 
The 1,800 Blackfoot women, 1,000 children and 
WO dogs had been 1,026 women, 1,220 children 
and 447 dogs before the alteration. 

The word “Omak-sikimi-tapix” means Big Lake 
People. L'Heureux apparently preferred to call 
the tribe ajter its head chief, Big Lake, rather 
than the proper term of 


“Apatoxsi-pikuni”’, 
Vorth Piegans. 


or 
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Rocky Mountain House was an important post for the Blackfoot trade and it was here that 
Robertson-Ross met some of the Indians. This view of the ruins of the fort was taken in Sept. 1886, 
about twelve years after it was abandoned. 


named ‘Fort Hamilton’’ and are and 
have for some time past been trading 
whiskey, fire arms and goods to the 
Indians for fur, horses, etc. The Yankee 
agents who are carrying on this illicit 
traffic are in the employment it appears 
of Healy Hamilton & Co., American 
Merchants residing at Fort Benton, State 
of Montana, and of the firm I. G. Baker 
& Co., residing at the same place.” Mr. 
Bunn the H.B.C. officer at the Rocky 
Mountain House showed me the follow- 
ing papers of which I take a copy: 


“This is to certify that the Firm 
of I. G. Baker & Bros. residing and 
doing business at Fort Benton, Mon- 
tana, paid to the Collector of Cus- 
toms at Benton twenty per cent 
upon the valuation of all robes 
shipped by them from the British 
Possessions to Montana Territory 
during the winter of 1870-71 and 
that the per cent was exacted on the 
invoice price of the robes. 


Chas. E. Conrad,*! 
Agent for 
I. G. Baker & Bros.” 


Belly River B.P. 
February 17th, 1872 


Fort Hamilton, Belly River 
March 8th, 1872 


This is to certify that we have 
paid to the Collector of Customs at 
Benton, Montana Territory, twenty 
per cent upon the valuation of all 
robes shipped by us from this place 
to Montana Territory during the 
winter of 1870-71 and that the per 
cent was exacted on the 
price of the robes. 

Healy Hamilton & Co. 


invoice 


The sooner a stop is put to this smug- 
gling the better. Altogether the state 
of society is bad. At Edmonton about 
the 10th August last a French halfbreed 


Healy Hamilton & Co. was operated by John 
J. Healy and Alfred B. Hamilton of Sun River, 
Montana, while I. G. Baker & Co. originated 
in St. Louis and extended its activities into 
Alberta, It sold its Canadian interests to the 
Hudson’s Bay Co, in 1890, 


“4 Charles E, Conrad was Montana manager for 
1. G. Baker until 1873 when he and his brother 
William purchased the firm, The year before 
this diary was written, Charles had constructed 
a trading post at the confluence of the Belly and 
Oldman Rivers for illicit trade with the Black 
foot. The address “Belly River, B.P.” on the 
letter means “Belly River, British Possessions”. 
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by the name of “Charles Gondin’* 
cruelly murdered his wife almost at the 
door of the H.B.C. Post and although he 
could easily have been apprehended 
nothing was done. The notorious mur- 
derer Tahakooch*® swaggers openly 
about Edmonton. Mr. R. Hardisty told 
me that six traders came from Belly 
River lately selling whisky to the In- 
dians and halfbreeds and when he 
remonstrated with them, telling them it 
was against the law, they cooly told him 
they knew it very well but he had no 
Force to prevent it so they would just 
do as they liked. 


Left the Rocky Mountain House this 
day at 2 p.m. with Piskaan alias Will 
Monroe as Guide, a French halfbreed 
lad called ‘Henri Pacquette’ and a 
Stoney Indian called Benjamin, with 12 
horses, 1 cart and 3 of the horses with 
pack saddles. We crossed the Sas- 
katchewan in a boat and made all the 
horses swim over. Then fording the 
river “Clear Water’’ we turned to the 
right in a southerly direction. We fol- 
lowed an old Blackfoot trail leading to- 
wards Red Deer River. After proceeding 
about 10 miles or perhaps 12 we camped 
for the night at 5:45 not far from the 
banks of the ‘Clear Water’. I felt happy 
that we were fairly started from the 
Rocky Mountain House. 


Tuesday Sept. 17th—Rose about 5 a.m. 
slight rain, started from the Clearwater 
Camp about 6:40 a.m. passed a small 
stream called the Cree’s Creek*’ where 
Munroe and I saw the track of a bear. 
Passed a curious looking tree a “great 
medicine tree’’ of the Blackfeet and 
halted for breakfast at a few minutes 
before 12, about 2 miles from the Red 
Deer River. Started again at 1:45 p.m. 
and crossed the Red Deer River (forded 
it). It was up to our horses’ bellies and 
is a fine stream. About 10 miles further 
on we crossed the little Deer River, and 
leaving the woody country came out on 
the open plains and camped for the 
night early at 5 p.m. at a pool of water 
on the edge of the plains at a point 
about 10 miles south of the junction of 
the Medecine River with the Red Deer 


River. I shot four prairie hen or ducks 
this day. 


Wednesday Sept. 18th — Rose at 5 a.m. 
started at 7:40 and travelled over bare 
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The dotted line shows the general route 
taken by Robertson-Ross in 1872. The regular 
fur trade route from Edmonton to Rocky Moun- 
tain House was followed, but south of that point 
he was guided over the plains and mountains by 
Piskun Munro. To bring the map into perspec- 
tive, the present Highway No. 2 and major 
points along it are shown. The broken line in 
the mountains marks the p t b d 
between Alberta and British Columbia. 


open plains until 12:40 when we halted 
for breakfast in ‘Writing Creek’’.** We 
had to go on all this distance for water. 
We had a splendid view of the Rocky 
Mountains this day, far finer than any 
we have hitherto had. Started again at 
3 p.m. and camped for the night at 5:45 


Charles Godin, or Ke-se-ka-wa-sas, was a young 
half-breed who later became a treaty member 
of Enoch’s Indian Reserve at Winterburn. In 
1871 he murdered his wife at Fort Edmonton 
and settled the matter by presenting his father- 
in-law wtih six horses as compensation. How- 
ever, the murder was held as an example of the 
lawlessness on the frontier and there was agi- 
tation for him to be brought to justice after the 
Mounted Police came west. He was tried in 
Winnipeg but through the pressure of mission- 
ary priests was released. He was arrested again 
in 1879 for horse stealing but was again turned 
loose. In the summer of 1882 he was accused 
of murdering an Indian named Salamo but was 
released for lack of evidence. A short time later 
he married Salamo’s widow but fled to Montana 
after becoming involved in horse stealing inci- 
dent. In 1887 he murdered George Embody, his 
Montana employer, and was sentenced to death. 
He escaped in July 1888 but was captured on the 
Winterburn Reserve in November and reutrned 
to Montana. He died a short time later before 
the execution could take place. 


26 Robertson-Ross was likely influenced by Butler’s 
comment on Takootch during his 1870 visit. But- 
ler told how the Cree had crippled an old woman 
and killed two Sarcees during their visit to Fort 
Edmonton and described him as a “murderer, 
robber, and general scoundrel of deepest dye.” 
(Butler, 1872 pp. 259-60). He was a chief of 
Pass-pas-chase’s band and signed Treaty No. 6 
in 1876. He was also an employee of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. for many years. 


This is likely Raven River, or its north branch, 
Stauffer Creek. 


28 Writing Creek is likely McPherson’s Coulee, 

north-west of Airdrie. David McDougall, a grand- 
son of Rev. George McDougall, felt it was Bighill 
Creek, north of Cochrane (see Appendix N, 
Rundle’s Journal, edited by F. G. Roe and J. L. 
Berry, Glenbow Foundation archives), but Rob- 
ertson-Ross’ description does not fit this loca- 
tion. Bighill Creek is only fourteen miles long 
from its headwaters to its confluence with the 
Bow. Robertson-Ross first touched Writing Creek 
on the morning of Sept. 18th and, after following 
it for ten miles was still twenty miles from the 
Bow. The party was mounted and did not reach 
the Bow until 2 p.m. of the 19th. 
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p.m. about 10 miles further on in the 
same valley or “canyon”, Writing Creek. 
There was no water to be had for the 
horses but they had water twice today 
and we have taken the precaution to 
bring some water along with us from the 
last halting place for ourselves. We had 
an alarm today on the march of a grizzly 
bear, so we all prepared for the battle 
but on a nearer approach what was 
thought to be a grizzly turned out to 
be the shaggy head of an old defunct 
buffalo bull that had been killed last 
foll. All this day we have been on the 
open plains in full view of the glorious 
mountains, and all over the plains are 
the track and sign of buffalo. 


Thursday Sept. 19th — The place we 
camped in last night is called ‘Writing 
Creek’. It blew a gale of wind last night 
and it snowed with a cold wind. Awoke 
early and was very cold. Tent nearly 
blown down. Some of my blankets wet. 
Did not rise till 6:30 a.m. and did not 
start till 8:30 a.m. being now about 20 
miles from Bow River and it blowing a 
perfect gale of wind. Arrived at the Bow 
River, alias the south branch of the 
Saskatchewan, at 2 p.m. in exactly three 
days from the Rocky Mountain House. 
On our way we saw several antelope 
and three wolves. Had a shot at one 
antelope but missed it. On reaching the 
Bow River it came on sleet and snow 
and bad weather so we camped for the 
night. 


Friday Sept 20th—This is the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Alma. What changes 
since then! Ah me! Rose about 5 a.m. 
beautiful morning, calm and serene after 
yesterday's storm. The Rocky Mountains 
are all white with snow sparkling in 
the fine clear blue sky and the sun is 
shining brightly. A glorious sight. We 
started from camp at 8:30 a.m., not being 
able to manage to get off sooner. Just 
as we were starting our Indian Guide 
“Benjamin” took offence at something 
and went off in a huff apparently mean- 
ing to desert, but we took no notice of 
him and went off without him and before 
we had crossed the “Bow River” he had 
come back. We had some difficulty in 
finding a Ford and when we crossed our 
feet were wet and cold so we had to 
change our boots and socks (water up 
to saddle girths). Water very cold. We 
passed Moose Creek (2) and Sweet 


Creek (1)*° today and halted for dinner 
at 12:30, the sun having come out and 
the weather become fine we spread out 
our blankets to dry whilst at dinner. 
Yesterday we passed “Nose Hill’ and 
today “Moose Hill’’.°° We saw several 
antelope and one wolf on the plains. 
Some of the creeks or rivers running 
through valleys are very pretty. Started 
from the halting place at 2:45 p.m. and 
proceeding over some hilly ground but 
bare and open we crossed about 10 
miles further on the “Sheep Creek” and 
camped at 5 p.m. for the night on the 
south bank of the stream on the top of 
the hill in full view of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A party of four American Smug- 
glers wintered here on the Sheep Creek 
some time ago. Very fine pastural and 
agricultural country all round. Some 
good timber in the valleys. 


Saturday Sept. 21st—Rose at 5 a.m. start- 
ed at about 7 a.m. arrived about 11:15 
at ‘‘Ispasquehow Sipi’’*' (i.e. River), had 
to take the cart down a very bad place 
but succeeded. Monro shot an antelope 
so that we shall have some fresh meat. 
The scenery very fine today. Left dinner 
place at the “Ispasquehow Sipi”’ at 
about 2 p.m. the Porcupine Hill being 
distant apparently about 10 or 12 miles. 
The country soon became very hilly and 
about 4 p.m. it first came on to rain and 
then to snow and soon it was cold 
enough but we proceeded on till about 
5:30 p.m. when we camped for the night 
in a small valley close to the foot of 
Porcupine Hill but nearer the Rocky 
Mountains. We had barely pitched our 
little tent and crawled into it for shelter 
when the ground was all white with 
snow. A storm had commenced. 


Sunday Sept. 22nd—Snowed up at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains somewhere about 
latitude 50 close to the Porcupine Hill 
and about 10 or 12 miles south west of 
the “Ispasquehow River” a favourite 
wintering place of the Blackeet Indians. 
The prospect today is not cheery. Monroe 


29 Moose Creek is the present Elbow River (see 

Place-Names of Alberta, p.47), while Sweet 
Creek is likely the present Fish Creek. 
Nose Hill is located on the north-western out- 
skirts of Calgary, while Moose Hill is a high 
elevation at the west end of the Sarcee Indian 
Reserve. 

1 This is the Blackfoot term for the Highwood 

River. 
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says we cannot possibly cross the Moun- 
tains for at least four or five days yet 
as the snow must be at least two and 
one-half feet deep there. Here we have 
it down cn the plains a foot deep this 
morning and it is still snowing steadily. 
This is hard just as we are reaching the 
pass to find ourselves snowed up, but 
we hope for fine weather yet. 12:30 p.m. 
no improvement in the weather as yet. 
Prospect of getting across the Rocky 
Mountains appears bad. Monroe the 
guide seems doubtful, and talks of our 
making for Fort Benton if snow is too 
deep to attempt to cross. 3:20 p.m. no 
improvement in the weather. Still snow- 
ing but it is not very cold the wind 
seems abating and there is a decided 
tendency to thaw. Most sincerely do I 
hope it will come on to thaw and clear 
up. Have held some conversation with 
Monroe, and our present idea is if the 
weather will admit to try and move on 
tomorrow in the direction of the Koot- 
enais Pass, and camp in some wood till 
the snow has disappeared and then 
if practicable make an effort to cross the 
Mountains, failing we shall try to make 
for Fort Benton on the “Missouri”. I think 
we have about 12 or 14 days Provisions 
with us with care and our fate will be 
decided before then. Hugh is well, so am 
I and we are tolerable cheery under the 
circumstances. The place where we are 
now snowed up is between the “Ispas- 
quehow Sipi’” and “Old Man's River” 
close to the Base of the Porcupine Hills 
but on the side towards the Mountains. 
Ground very hilly all round about, and 
bare. We have got plenty wood and do 
not suffer much from cold except in our 
feet. 


Monday Sept. 23rd—Still snowed up. No 
sign up to this hour (9 a.m.) of weather 
improving. It snowed all last night and 
is now steadily snowing, prospect very 
gloomy. 


12 o'clock noon, weather has cleared 
up a little and we can now see some 
distance from our most desolate and for- 
lorn looking little camp. To the west of 
us about a mile and a half off is a small 
river called the “Bull Pound River’’®* 
ond there seems plenty of wood along 
the banks. If we could only manage to 
get there we might make a more com- 
fortable camp, and there “cache” our 
cart and when the weather clears go on 
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with only our pack and saddle horses. 
I am loath to give up the idea of attempt- 
ing to cross the ‘'Kootanie’’ for surely 
this cannot be winter already altho’ all 
around is a day snow now about two feet 
deep. Patience and Perseverance. 


Shortly before 1 p.m. I happened to 
look out of our little camp and lo I saw 
a large Grizzly Bear coming towards us 
wading through the snow. I was not 
more than 50 yards off. I instantly gave 
the alarm and got hold of Hugh’s Re- 
volver. “Benjamin” the Stoney Indian 
was the first man ready after myself but 
he spoilt the fun at this moment being 
frightened I suppose by firing too scon, 
otherwise I have no doubt the animal 
would have come right on our little 
camp which was half buried in the 
snow. As soon as “Benjamin” fired the 
Bear turned and made off. I fired three 
shots in succession at it with the 
revolver as it was making off but with- 
out effect. The snow being very deep the 
bear could not go fast through it, so we 
got our horses and accompanied by 
Hugh; Monroe and Benjamin we fol- 
lowed the animal, which took refuge in 
a patch of bushes about 2 or 400 yards 
from the camp. Surrounding the bush we 
shouted and fired several shots in to the 
bushes which had the effect of bringing 
out the bear to the edge of the bush close 
to where I was with Hugh and Benjamin 
all sitting quietly on our horses. ‘‘Ben- 
jamin” saw the bear first and fired with 
his flint gun, a useless weapon, missing. 
I then got a fair shot at it with my 
Snider Carbine the animal being not 
more than 10 or at most 12 yards from 
me but much concealed in a thick bush. 
I felt sure my ball had struck having 
taken a steady aim, and the animal 


This river is mentioned by such early travellers 
as Peter Fidler, David Thompson and Rev. Rob- 
ert Rundle, but is given conflicting locations. 
Thompson shows it on his maps as the Oldman 
River; Rundle’s description is too indefinite but 
is in the region of the Highwood River; and an 
early atlas shows it as the St. Mary River. 
Fidler’s description in 1794-95 is the most de- 
tailed and identifies it very likely as Stimson 
Creek. On Dec. 25, 1792, he commented that he 
“put up at the Bull Pond river, or Stommix e 
pis can, about 8 or 10 yards wide, midling water, 
runs . . . course about 10 miles, where it falls 
into the Spitcheyee River.” (H.B.C. archives). 
Other entries fix the location quite accurately. 
This is supported by Robertson-Ross’ general 
location at the time of the blizzard. 
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seemed to fall as it were, at all events, 
did not rush out as it seemed to be on 
the point of dcing but disappeared. Not 
knowing fcr certain it was hit we hunted 
about for some time, and at last Ben- 
jamin dismounted and creeping 
cautiously into the bush followed by 
Monroe and myself he saw the bear 
lying dead where I had fired at it, but 
to make sure Monroe fired again into 
it, calling out to me however at the time 
that the animal was already dead, and 
so it was. 


It turned out to be a very large 
Grizzly bear (a she bear) and is a great 
prize. On skinning and cutting up the 
animal we found my bullet in it, which 
had struck the bear between the shoul- 
ders and passing downward through his 
ribs. had gone right through the heart 
killing the animal instantly. It was a 
very lucky shot and one I feel rather 
proud of. Hugh behaved very well in- 
deed and does not seem the least fright- 
ened of what is considered hereabouts 
the most dangerous sport. Monroe and 
Benjamin skinned the Grizzly which I 
hope to preserve as a trophy, and cut up 
the animal for meat and we were back 
in camp with the work all done and at 
our dinner at 3 p.m. much pleased with 
our good fortune. Both Hugh and I were 
amazed at the size and strength of the 
Grizzly, which Monree tells me is a fine 
specimen of an old Grizzly. When Ben- 
jamin fired, Monrce tried to do so also, 
but something went wrong with his 
rifle (a Sixteen Shooter) and at the critical 
moment it would not go off. He called 
out to me to lend him my revolver ex- 
pecting that the bear was about to 
charge at us. I handed him the revolver, 
and then leveling my Carbine fired the 
shot which ended the career of poor 
“Bruin’’. Altogether I am rather a proud 
man today. 


In the afternoon the weather cleared 
up and it became fine in the evening 
the stars came out, but oh what a wintry 
scene. At night “Benjamin” the Stoney 
treated us to the Indian Bear Song, amid 
the dismal howlings of which I laid 
down to sleep, with Hugh rolled up in 
a Buffalo robe alongside me. 

Memo. it was on the 23rd of August I 
shot the young Grizzly bear near the 
Touchwood Hills on the 23rd of Sep- 
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tember I shot this fine old one. 


Tuesday Sept. 24th—-Rose about 6:30 a.m. 
Weather now clear and fine but freezing. 
We are regularly snowed up I fear for 
some days. About 1 p.m. accompanied 
by Hugh and Monroe all armed to the 
teeth and prepared for ‘“Grizzlies’’ | 
sallied out to reconnoitre the neighbour- 
hood (on horseback). We proceeded 
about two miles from camp to the top 
of a hill the snow up to our horses’ knees 
and constantly going through where it 
had drifted up to the saddle girths. On 
gaining the summit of the hill the finest 
view I ever saw in my life burst upon our 
view there. Close to us not more than 
about 15 miles off lay the glorious Rocky 
mountains towering above us covered 
deep with snow and as far as the eye 
could see the plains covered with the 
same white mantle. / never saw so grand 
a spectacle. It was worth coming all the 
way to see it, to cross them at present 
seems impossible but the weather may 
improve. If we had dogs and sleighs we 
might do it I think or on snowshoes. I 
saw numerous tracks of wolves in the 
snow and some of the jumping deer. We 
have ascertained exactly where we are 
and we are really somewhat in a fix, 
being at the entrance of the valley (north 
side) which divides the Porcupine range 
of hills from the Mountains and we are 
actually just at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains about half way from the 
Rocky Mountain House and the ‘'Koot- 
anie’’ but it is not easy to travel with 
horses (if possible at all). We are about 
200 or 250 miles from any help unless 
we make for a point about 100 miles off 
where some American outlaws are said 
to be trading (i.e. smuggling) with the 
Indians, or we might meet with Indians 
and as long as we have Monroe with us, 
feel sure they will do us no harm. My 
present idea is to wait quietly here for 
two or three days to see how the weather 
is but I can only judge day by day. 
Hugh is in excellent spirits and I could 
not only have a pluckier or better com- 
panion. I hope Monroe will keep up. I 
may have to wait a fortnight or three 
weeks before attempting to cross those 
giant mountains, altogether it is a 
regular fix and we have got here at least 
a fortnight too late. However nil desper- 
andum and I must bear in mind the 
Ross’. “Spes Aspera Levat”’. 
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An overnight camping place for the Robertson-Ross party was Lundbreck Falls at 
approach to Crowsnest Pass. This sketch of the falls was made in about 1890. 


“Monroe” felt ill tonight has caught 
a bad cold, no wonder,-and is far from 
well. He has also a bad leg and I think 
has got severe Influenza. I gave him 
some chlorodyne. 


Wednesday Sept. 25th—Slept warm last 
night, rose-about 6 a.m. Still freezing 
and prespects as gloomy as before. In 
the afternoon went out on horseback 
with Hugh and Monroe and made a 
horse track through the snow for about 
4 miles in the direction of Belly River. 
Weather fine but cold. 


Thursday Sept. 26th—Rose at 6:30 a.m. 
weather much milder, a good deal of 
the snow on the low grounds gone and 
going but the Mountains present a 
terrible appearance. I feel however all 
the more loath to abandon the attempt 
to cross through the Kootanie. Monroe 
our Guide is ill. About 10 a.m. I went out 
and shot four Prairie hen and wounded 
another one with Uncle David's old ‘Joe 
Manton” and Hugh killed the wounded 
one with a ball from his carbine at a dis- 
tance of about 20 yards, not a bad shot 
for a youngster, so we have bagged 
five Prairie hen today and will have a 
change tonight from “bear meat’. It 
continues to thaw slowly today. 
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Friday Sept. 27th—Rose about 6 a.m. 
fine day. ‘“Monroe”’ a little better. Have 
determined to ‘‘cache” the cart abandon- 
ing it and all baggage except a mere 
change of clothes and our blankets and 
such provisions as we have and make for 
Fort Benton Territory of Montana U.S. 
that being the nearest place where we 
can get help. We have four pack saddles 
so we hope to get through all right. Busy 
all morning preparing, but we shall first 
go as near as we can to the ‘‘Kootanie” 
Pass, and if it be practicable make a 
bold push to get across before giving 
it up. 


Left ‘Grizzly Camp" as we have 
named it about 2 p.m. and made about 
four miles when we camped in the 
valley that separates Porcupine Range 
from the R.M. pitching our camp close 
to a little lake with wild geese in it. 
Passed numerous tracks of Grizzly bears 
on the way, weather fine and snow be- 
ginning to disappear. Hugh has named 
this valley the “Wild Goose Valley”. I 
hope we are not upon a wild goose 
chase. Hugh and I after pitching our 
tent went to the lake and had some 
rifle practice at the wild geese hitting 
two of them. Plenty grass for the poor 


horses at this place, at those spots where 
the snow has thawed. We have brought 
a quantity of the bear meat with us. 
Indeed the grizzly bear I killed has 
proved a great addition to our larder. 
Bear tongue is very good indeed. 


Saturday Sept. 28th—The wolves howled 
around us last night very much, but 
we slept well, Hugh and I in our Little 
Patrol tent and the three men outside 
rolled up in Buffalo robes at the door 
of the tent with a fire burning before 
them. Rose soon after daybreak and 
started about 8 a.m. Got on much better 
today as we had very much less snow 
to contend with, indeed about 4 p.m. we 
cleared the snow and camped for the 
night about three miles north of “Old 
Man's River’’ and in full sight of the 
“Crow's Nest”, a large mountain so 
called by the “Blackfeet’’ and noted in 
Palliser's map. All this day we con- 
tinued along the narrow valley separ- 
ating the Porcupine range from the 
mountains. Monroe tells me that this is 
the best place for game and judging 
from the numerous tracks of bear, moose, 
deer, wolves, etc., etc., I should think 
so. The scenery very fine today and 
from our camping place there was a 
glorious Panorama. 


Sunday Sept. 29th—Being now in a part 
of the country open to hostile attack 
from Bands of lawless Indians we all 
lay down with our arms loaded for 
altho’ the Blackfeet and Kootanies are 
friendly to the English we may be mis- 
taken for Yankees (a horrible idea). 
Rose about 6 a.m. and started about 8 
a.m. 


About 11:30 a.m. arrived at “Old Man 
River’, a fine mountain stream where 
we halted for dinner after fording the 
River with the water up to the saddle 
cirths. After dinner directing Hugh with 
Benjamin and Pacquette to go on with 
the baggage horses to the ‘‘Crow’s Nest” 
River and camp there for the night, Mon- 
roe and I rode off to make a ‘Recon- 
naisance”’ of the country. We had now 
cleared the Porcupine Valley and 
reached the south end of the Porcupine 
range of hills. Recrossing Old Man River 
we rode to the top of Porcupine Hill and 
from there and the south end of the spur 
had I think one of the most magnificent 
views I ever saw in my life. At a dis- 
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tance varying from 15 to 20 miles, in a 
sort of an immense amphitheatre lay the 
Rocky Mountains towering their giant 
heads many thousand feet high, on our 
left the boundless prairie stretching far 
to the Eastward, in our front to the South 
at a distance of about 50 or 60 miles the 
Boundary line, the “Chief Mountain” 
and part of the Territory of Montana U.S. 
We saw some antelope and | shot a fine 
large badger. No sign of Indians visible. 
We lingered till past 4 p.m. enjoying 
the view. Here undoubtedly is the place to 
station troops. There are numerous 
splendid positions for a Fort, and ample 
supply of large timber (pine) for build- 
ing, plenty delicious clear water and the 
finest country for settlement I ever saw. We 
could see the Belly River, Crow's Nest 
River and many other fine mountain 
streams. The position commands com- 
pletely the route from Fort Benton into 
the Belly River Country, the route to Ed- 
monton and the entrance of both the 
Kootanie Passes which are distant from 
one another about 15 or 18 miles. When 
we started to rejoin our party it was 
late and nearly dark when we forded 
the “Old Man“ River again and it was 
long after dark when we found our camp 
pitched on the banks of the ‘Crow's 
Nest’ river close to a fine waterfall 
about 40 feet high.** 


We made about 18 miles progress to- 
day. No snow and the prospect of our 
being able to cross the mountain much 
better. 


Monday Sept. 30th—Rose about 6 a.m. 
After breakfast Hugh and Monroe fished 
for trout in the “Crow's Nest’ River and 
caught 6 fine trout varying from 1 
to 34% lbs. in weight. 


Started for the Kootanie Pass about 12 
o'clock noon. We are purposely travel- 
ling slowly at present to afford time for 
our horses to feed on the grass and 
recover strength before attempting to 
cross the mountains, as they were nearly 
starved during the six days we were 
snowed up at "Grizzly Bear Camp” and 
the poor animals are much reduced. 


Last night while ‘‘Pacquette” when at 
supper was eating some of the bear meat 
he found embedded in a piece of the 


38 Lundbreck Falls, west of Cowley. 
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After leaving the plains, the party entered the timbered foothills and the mountains. North 
Kootenay Pass was a narrow horse trail with many windfalls. This view, taken by G. M. Dawson 
in 1881, shows the mountains near the forks of Mill Creek along Robertson-Ross’ route. 


meat one of the Pistol bullets belonging 
to my revolver, so that one of my pistol 
shots must have wounded the Grizzly 
when I first saw him as he approached 
the tent. Discovered a grave error in 
“Palliser’s’’ map yesterday, he places 
the Old Man River some distance to the 
north of the Porcupine range, whereas 
it runs to the south of it. 


Monroe tells me that it is generally 
believed that there is plenty gold in the 
mountains hereabouts. Gold has been 
found in ‘Poor Creek River’’ and in num- 
erous streams but the miners are afraid 
to prospect hereabouts on account of the 
Indians. He showed me a spot where 
four Yankee miners were murdered by a 
band of 26 Sarcis Indians a few years 
ago. It is close to our last night’s camp. 


About an hour after we had left camp 
an Indian appeared about half a mile 
on our right (galloping his horse) to- 
wards us waving his gun. We waited for 
him and on his joining us he proved to 
be a Kootanie Indian, an advanced Scout 
of a Band of Kootanie Indians who had 
just crossed the mountains and were on 
a hunting expedition. He was the first 
human being we have met since leaving 
the Rocky Mountain House 14 days 
since. He led us towards his band whom 
we met a few miles further on, on the 
line of march and we had a friendly 
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greeting. We camped close beside these 
Indians who were about 60 or 70 in 
number, men, women and children, 
about 30 being men. They had with them 
very many horses at least 200. They 
were a wild looking set and painted. 
Most of the men had guns but some had 
only bows and arrows. One I noticed 
had a revolver in his belt. They reported 
the Kootanie Pass quite practicable, and 
said we would get across the mountains 
to the gold diggings at ‘Stud Horse 
Creek’’** where there is a large seitle- 
ment of miners in about four days. We 
had a friendly visit from the Chief 
whose name is ‘Sheep’ after camping 
visited us and we had a “pow wow”. 
We arranged to have three Kootanie In- 
dians to escort us over the mountains 
tomorrow.*® 


Tuesday Oct. 1st—Rose at daybreak and 
started at 7 a.m. We had now fairly en- 
tered the mountains and made good pro- 
gress. At 11:30 we halted on the banks 
of the same stream that we had camped 
by last night. It is called the “Gold 


34 This is in the present Fort Steele area of British 
Columbia. 


The Christian influence over these Indians was 
observed by Robertson-Ross during this visit. 
He commented in his published report: “Dur- 
ing the day I was with the Kootenay band, a 
bell was rung three times in Camp for prayers.” 
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River’. The three Kootanie Indians were 
with us, young men who were of no 
earthly use to us beyond showing us 
the way if necessary, started again at 
one-quarter before 1 p.m. to cross the 
mountain and after two hours of hard 
climbing and struggling over trunks of 
fallen trees, and along the most diffi- 
cult bridle path I ever rode over we 
reached the summit of the pass at one- 
quarter before 3 p.m. There was only a 
few patches of snow here much to my 
surprise, on reaching the top Hugh, 
Monrce and I gave 3 cheers for the 
Queen. We drank a little wine we had 
carefully preserved for this great occa- 
sion, and Hugh fired off three shots irom 
his revolver as a salute. In about two 
hours more we had descended the moun- 
tains on the western or British Columbia 
side and about 5:30 p.m. camped for the 
night beside a stream the waters of 
which flow into the Pacific Ocean. 


Wednesday Oct. 2nd—Rose at daybreak 
started at 7 am. All this day we 
struggled through dense forests, crossed 
a mountain at least 3,000 feet in height 
and along a terrible bad path, indeed 
the track was barely passable for 
horses. At times we had to dismount it 
being tco dangerous to ride. The scenery 
was very grand. We did not camp this 
night till dark and then we had reached 
a point within 6 or 7 miles of the Koot- 
anie River. 


Thursday Oct. 3rd—Could not sleep last 
night for the horses coming close to the 
tent and almost walking over the tent 
ropes. We made a good day's journey 
yesterday camping for the night on the 
banks of Elk River. 


Left camp this morning about 7:30 
a.m. and about 11 a.m. came to the 
Kcotanie River a few miles to the north 


of Tobacco Plain; perhaps three or four 
miles, according to Palliser’s map. At 
this point we turned in a northerly di- 
rection following (a good horse trail) 
up the left bank of the Kootanie River 
here a fine large stream. The road is now 
good, the scenery grand as yesterday, 
the pine trees very large but one can 
ride easily between them. We camped 
at 4 p.m. today and hope to reach “Stud 
Horse Creek’ tomorrow.*® Hugh shot 
three Wood Prairie hens today. Birds 
very like Grouse and with much darker 
plumage than the Prairie kinds to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Our camp- 
ing place tonight was surrounded by 
very fine large pine trees. The whole 
valley of the Kootanie as well as the 
surrounding country is densely wooded 
with magnificent timber, such as would 
cheer the heart of an Ottawa lumber 
merchant. 


Friday Oct. 4th—Rose very early this 
morning and started soon after six halt- 
ed at 11:15 a.m. for breakfast by which 
time we had made about 20 miles. Our 
halting place was on the Banks of the 
Kootanie within a few miles, according 
to what our Kootanie Indians said, from 
Stud Horse Creek. Left breakfasting 
place at 1 p.m. and arrived at the Min- 
ing settlement of ‘‘Wild Horse Creek’”’ 
at 4:45 p.m. and put up at the house of 
A. Vowell, Esq., J. F., the Magistrate and 
Commissioner of Kootenay Dist. Have 
taken in all 18 days to come here from 
the Rocky Mountain House, 12 days 
actual travelling. 


On this part of the journey. the party went up 
the Carbondale River to North Kootenay Pass. 
On the British Columbia side they went up the 
Flathead River, across to Lodgepole Creek, 
downstream to Wigwam River and further down 
to Elk River which flows into the Kootenay. 
When this river was reached, the party followed 
it downstream to the Wildhorse gold diggings. 


A UNIQUE TRAIN 


A draft locomotive for propelling freight wagons across the plains to the Rocky 
Mountains has just been completed. It was built on contract for Major J. R. Brown 
cf Minnesota, and weighs about fourteen tons. In its trial with 140 pounds of 
steam, it went steadily up a very rough, unpaved, gullied street, having a grade 
of seme ten feet in 150. It is intended for draft rather than speed, and its principal 
novelty is the arrangement and use of a portable railroad track which it carries 
with it. The inventors of this machine have sanguine hopes that it may open the 
way for steam locomotion on common roads; and should it not end in smoke, like 
the celebrated cigar-shaped steamboat, we may shortly expect to see it puffing its 
way through the Settlement, en route to the Pacific! 


—Winnipeg Nor’western, Jan. 14, 1860. 
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My Father, Theodore Brandley 


By 
ANNA BRANDLEY OSTLUND 


Editor's Note: This is an edited version of Mr. Brandley’s life as written by his daughter. 
Mr. Brandley was born in Stafa, Zurich, Switzerland, and joined the Mormon Church in 1868. 
{fter working in the Swiss and German missions for four years he travelled to Utah, where 
his family settled in Richfield. He did other missionary work among the Mennonites in Mani- 
toba in 1884, and in the northern United States. He was ordained a High Priest in 1878 
and became President of the High Priests’ Quorum a short time later. In 1888 he was sent 
as a missionary to Europe where he became secretary of the Swiss and German mission 
and in the following year became President. | 


Returning to Richfield in 1891, he was ordained a Patriarch in the following year and 
a Bishop in 1894. As a delegate to the constitutional convention in Salt Lake City he helped 
to form the Constitution of the new State of Utah. During these years he also developed his 
private business as manager of the Richfield Co-op Store. He was elected mayor of the town 
in 1893 also became the owner of a local furniture store. 


{t the time when he was called to go to southern Alberta, he was a Bishop and 
Patriarch of the Mormon Church, mayor of Richfield, owner of a store and manager of 
another, and had devoted more than thirty years to church work. However, he gave up all he 
had when asked to open a new frontier on the prairies of Canada. 


In the year 1887, a small group of aware of the knowledge the Latter Day 
Latter Day Saints left their homes in Saints had of irrigation and were 
Utah to seek new homes. Charles Ora anxious to interest settlers in the land. 
Card was their leader, accompanied by The church authorities wanted more of 
his wife Aunt Zina who was a daughter their people to take advantage of this 
of Brigham Young. They travelled for new land so they entered into a contract 
some time, crossed the border into Can- with the Alberta Railway and Coal Co. 
ada and finally found a place that to construct an irrigation canal from St. 
pleased them in Alberta near Lees Mary River to a point in their railway 
Creek, later called Cardston. Here they called Stirling, 20 miles from Lethbridge. 
settled and were happy and others Settlers were needed and the contract 
joined them on this great grass-covered stipulated that by the 3lst day of Decem- 
prairie. In due time, some of the leaders’ ber, 1899, there were to be 350 people 
visited their Saints in this far north and located in each of three settlements or 
liked what they saw. The seasons were townsites. To create an interest and to 
long, no forests to clear and for miles show the advantage of locating in this 
the entire landscape was covered with country, the church called H. S. Jacobs to 
tall dry grass. There were a few ranches _ travel through Utah telling of the need 
scattered through this vast area, but no of men to assist in building the canal. 
farming except the little that had been 
done by the Saints, who felt that good This proved unsuccessful and the situ- 
crops should be raised if water were ation looked serious when it was decided 
available. The nearest settlement was to call men and families to Canada to 
Lethbridge, 50 miles away, formerly work on the canal. The men were to be 
called Coal Banks because of the great paid for their work in part cash and part 
coal deposits found there. Mines were land scrip, the land to cost them $3.00 
in operation and a local railroad had per acre. My father Theodore Brandley 
been built by the Galt interests who of Richfield, Utah, was one of the first 
were in charge of the mines, to transport so called and was to interest others to 
coal to Great Falls, Montana. The organ- join him. He was to take with him all 
ization was called the Alberta Railway necessary livestock, household effects, 
and Coal Company. These people were machinery, etc., to start a new home for 
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his family in this new land. This was to 
be a different kind of mission to those 
he had filled. He never wavered for a 
moment, but when he received the letter 
telling him of his call and was asked 
what he would do, he said: “I have 
never refused a call the church has 
made of me and will not do so now.” 


He retired from all his positions, sold 
his furniture store, collected the things 
necessary or that would be needed and 
prepared to start life anew. The most 
difficult decision that had to be made 
was that his wife Margaret felt she 
could not undertake the hardships of 
pioneer life as she was not at all well 
so it was decided that she and her fam- 
ily would remain in Richfield for at least 
a time. April found everything pretty 
well under control and there were now 
30 persons ready to take the trip. They 
were my father, his children, Theodore, 
Henry, Albert, Joseph, me, and his wife 
Eliza. Sister Hirsche, her sons, Sam, 
Alfred, Will and Sister Mary and her 
husband and children; two Christensen 
boys from Elsinore; Paul Zaugg, Chris 
Peterson, Chris Larsen, Herman Grether, 
Hans and Elmer Marquardson. 


April 27th, found all ready for the trip. 
Some of the men were to drive the live- 
stock to Nephi where they were to be 
loaded into stock cars. The rest of the 
group was to take the train from Rich- 
field. We travelled to Butte, Montana, 
where the coach was sidetracked for 
several hours. The next stop was Great 
Falls, and here all our effects, livestock 
and all else had to be transferred to 
the narrow gauge train, a local from 
Lethbridge. Three standard cars held all 
effects, but when transferred to the small 
narrow gauge, it took 18 cars. After 
leaving next stop was Coutts, the [nter- 
national Boundary. There was nothing 
here but a tent in which the Customs 
Officer and Immigration Officer (one 
man held both positions) was housed. 
He came from his tent to have our cars 
sealed and everything placed “In Bond” 
until we reached Stirling. 


All day long the train slowly wended 
its way through tall dry grass, not a 
tree or shrub to be seen, just like end- 
less miles of grass-covered prairie. The 
group was very tired and dreamed of a 
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Theodore Brandley, taken in Lethbridge on 
Dec. 7, 1915, at the age of sixty-four years. 


good night's rest. At last in the distance 
we saw a large dark object which 
proved to be the section house and sta- 
tion. President Charles Ora Card was 
there to welcome father and the group 
to their new home. It was 9 p.m. on that 
5th day of May, but light as day, the 
lingering rays of a beautiful sunset 
had tinted the sky with wonderful 
colors. We were unaccustomed to the 
long twilight hours of this far north and 
as we left the train, our hearts were 
filled with emotion, in this strange land 
where there was nothing but endless 
miles of dry grass gently waving in the 
breeze with no houses or buildings ex- 
cept the station. 


President Card had driven his horses 
and democrat over 50 miles to welcome 
us and advised us that Mrs. Morrison 
would care for us for the first night. 
She and Mr. Morrison had recently ar- 
rived from Scotland to take charge of 
the station and care for the men working 
on the railway. We had dreams of a 
comfortable bed, but were surprised 
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when shown our rooms and found we 
were to have but one large room furn- 
ished with six bunks made of rough 
boards with no covering of any kind. 
Mrs. Morrison placed a small kerosene 
lamp on a crude table and was sorry 
she had nothing better for us, but hoped 
we would rest well. When the light was 
cut, cold objects fell on our hands and 
faces and when the lamp was lighted, 
we found the ceiling and walls had 
large dark patches from which bedbugs 
were falling. Needless to say, we spent 
the night under the stars. 


The North-West Mounted Police were 
to come from Lethbridge to break the 
seals and release our effects, but they 
had not yet arrived so we had not even 
a coat out of bond. Next morning, Presi- 
dent Card took most of the group to 
show father where he was to establish 
the new village. After walking for one 
and one-half miles he said: ‘Brethren, 
here you may select your lots where you 
will build your homes.”’ Father then 
asked about the water situation so we 
walked farther to what was called a 
coulee, a small sluggish stream of water 
with potholes where there was insect 
life. This was to be the water we would 
have until wells could be dug. This 
water had to be strained several times 
and then boiled before it could be used 
and had to be hauled from the coulee 
in barrels to each tent. 


Returning to the station we found the 
N.W.M. Police in their colorful red coats. 
They released everything, broke the 
seals and father organized the trek to 
the new homesite. By nightfall, the tents 
were all up, beds made and meals pre- 
pared from foods brought from home. A 
good night's rest followed. The Morri- 
sons had given us enough coal and 
drinking water for the first few days’ 
use. Stone boats were had to haul 
large barrels of water from the coulee. 


Our first meeting, with father in 
charge, was held under a wagon cover 
stretched between two hay racks and 
the birds assisted with the singing. On 
May 7th, we awakened to a landscape 
covered with snow which soon melted 
and May 8th, father and the men of the 
group drove to Lethbridge to make legal 
entry into the country and to bring back 
coal and groceries. They found coal 


cheap but flour was $6.00 per hundred 
pounds while ham was only 25 cents per 
pound. 


Sir E. T. Galt and C. A. Magrath, 
heads of the Alberta Railway and Coal 
Company, came from Lethbridge to wel- 
come father and to ask him to open a 
small store for the convenience of the 
people. They also asked him to assist the 
men working on the canal in selecting 
the lands earned for their work. The 
land was to be $3.00 per acre. After 
learning of the water situation, they 
assured father that they would have 
tanks of drinking water sent from Leth- 
bridge and placed on a siding near the 
station for our-use until wells could be 
dug. 


The church had stored a pile of lum- 
ber near the railway for the erection 
of six two-roomed houses to be built by 
carpenters or men sent from Cardston. 
The houses were to be sold to the settlers 
for $150 each, which covered the cost of 
materials and labor. On May 10th, some 
of the men broke a little land about a 
mile away to plant grain and on May 
llth we awakened to a landscape cov- 
ered with snow. On May 13th, the men 
except father who was to care for the 
families of the men working on the 
canal, left with 14 teams and necessary 
equipment to the Pot Hole where father 
had taken a sub-contract on the canal. 
On May 14th there was more snow and 
frost, but a meeting was held in the first 
unfinished house which was sold to 
father. May 15th was clear and sunny 
and on May 17th father broke some 
ground for a garden which he planted 
with seeds brought from home. Plows 
for breaking ground were brought from 
Utah and a harrow was made from 
planks. It rained on May 17th and con- 
tinued until May 22nd. We planted po- 
tatoes on May 24th and moved into the 
first house two days later. 


Before going to the Pot Hole, the men 
had tried digging wells and while some 
water was found it was too salty to 
drink. A shallow well was then dug near 
the coulee with better results, but still 
not too good. The company finally sent 
a well-digging machine and better 
water was found. A chicken coop was 
also built so that we might have eggs 
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and the jersey cows father brought from 
Utah supplied much of the milk. 


The church had men as well as fam- 
ilies from Utah and Idaho to assist in the 
work of the canal and they now began 
coming in, some by train and others 
driving overland. Father had been asked 
by the church to meet the trains each 
night and to greet all who came, so 
each evening at 9 o'clock, he could be 
found at the station extending a wel- 
come hand to all. He was also to provide 
a place for them to sleep the first night 
and breakfast the next morning. At times 
there were as many as 25 men come in on 
one train. Next morning, Mother Brand- 
ley would prepare breakfast for that 
number in a very small kitchen hardly 
large enough for a range and table. The 
men would eat in relays with mother 
cooking the bacon or ham and eggs, 
cereals, biscuits or home made bread, 
butter and plenty of milk while I washed 
the dishes and kept the table set for each 
group. All this father did without charge, 
and the men left for their work on the 
canal feeling that all was well. 


Stirling (given that name in honor 
of Lord Stirling of Scotland) soon be- 
came quite a tented village with a few 
houses. On June 17th rain fell and it 
soon became a deluge which lasted for 
two weeks. The canvas of the tents 
could no longer shed water and it 
poured through onto the beds and every- 
thing else despite the tubs and pails 
used to try to stay it. Beds were soaked, 
grass floors of the tents were covered 
with inches of water, flour and sugar in 
100-pound sacks were water-soaked and 
ruined as there was no place to keep 
them from the rain. All focds except 
those in tin cans were soaked and unfit 
to eat so all our meals were eaten from 
cans under umbrellas. This was quite a 
test of faith to some, but when the rain 
finally cleared and the sun came out, 
not even a cold resulted from it all. The 
prairies was beautiful after the rain and 
wild flowers were everywhere. 


Among the many who came from Utah 
was a carpenter, H. P. Christensen, who 
built father a store with bedrooms in 
the rear. Also during the summer a barn 
was built of slabs. Apostle John W. 
Taylor and Mathias Cowley came from 
Salt Lake and were frequently father’s 
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guests and later made his home their 
headquarters for that part of the church. 
They were anxious that the people be 
encouraged to remain in the country. 


When it was learned that Lord Minto, 
the Governor General of Canada, and 
his party, were to pay us a visit and that 
we were to prepare lunch for them, there 
was great excitement as none of the 
group had ever entertained royalty. A 
meeting was held with father presiding 
and it was decided that although there 
were few frying chickens, we must have 
fried chicken. Henry Schutt, who had 
been an Anglican minister in England, 
was asked to make all necessary ar- 
rangements for their entertainment. 
Every family contributed what chickens 
they could spare and the ladies supplied 
the other foods. The Clark family had 
beautiful singing voices and they as 
well as others were to supply the music 
while Mother Brandley was to yodel. 
The day came and the party was enter- 
tained royally. They were delighted 
with the luncheon and when leaving 
Lord Minto told father that they were 
amazed that so much could be done by 
so few with so little and was loud in his 
praise of the entertainment provided. 


Many new settlers had now arrived 
from Utah and Idaho, among whom were 
a daughter of President Brigham Young, 
M. Hardy, and daughter of President 
Winder, married to Mark Croxall. Father 
was anxious that a chapel be built and 
with the united effort of the people in the 
village, giving all their spare time as 
well as every dollar they could spare, a 
building was erected and finished by the 
end of the year. The first meeting held 
was January lst, 1900. 


Most of the families were in houses be- 
fore the end of the year, but some still 
were in tents. The work progressed 
despite fears that the contract could not 
be completed in the specified time. But 
it was completed and the company was 
so pleased with father’s part that they 
asked him to take a contract for twelve 
miles of the railroad they were planning 
to build from Stirling to Cardston. This 
came as a surprise to him. He had no 
one to go his bond but Sir E. T. Galt and 
C. A. Magrath hastened to tell him that 
no bond was required from him as his 
word was to them as good as any bond. 


By 1900, Stirling was beginning to take on the appearance of a permanent settlement. 


Although there were still some tents on the skyline. homes and barns and large haystacks 
showed the development which had been made since Theodore Brandley’s party arrived two 


years earlier. 


He was happy to take the contract and 
felt it was an answer to prayer. Owing to 
the frequent rains, the men had been 
unable to make much money as they 
had hoped and father feared there would 
be suffering during the coming winter. 
Money was scarce and this work was 
surely the answer. Father took the con- 
tract which proved to be a very difficult 
experience for him. All the money earned 
was divided equally among the men 
according to the number of days worked 
with father reserving little or nothing for 
himself. The contract was filled, the work 
being completed in the time specified. 


The gardens grew and vegetables 
were very good. The grain that had been 
planted grew and was eaten off three 
times but enough wheat was harvested 
for seed. It was threshed by flail, the 
wheat being placed on a wagon cover 
and flailed out with clubs or sticks. 
President Card spent much of his time 
travelling the prairie trails to cheer the 
people. Many of the men were home- 
sick; they had worked hard and were 
selecting the land they wished to buy 
with the land scrip earned for their work. 
Many fine people from Utah and Idaho 
joined us and our village became a 
happy one. Father was untiring in his 
efforts to please all and to assist in every 
way he could. A railway station was 


built by some of the men; also a tithing 
granery was built and the money thus 
earned helped materially. When it was 
learned that men were wanted to cut 
timbers for railway ties in the Crowsnest 
Pass a few of them took advantage of 
this, their pay being $1.00 per day from 
daylight to dark. 


Father and Mother drove to Cardston 
during the summer to conferences and 
meetings. He was the head and every- 
one in Stirling depended on him for ad- 
vice and help. There were no doctors 
among our people and with Lethbridge 
twenty miles away, all had to depend 
wholly upon the Lord and each home 
had its bottle of oil. Now that we had a 
building in which to meet and to wor- 
ship we were very happy. The first win- 
ter was not too severe and father felt 
that progress had been made. Spring 
came early in 1900. With some aid from 
the church and the help of all the men, 
eight sections of land were fenced so 
that all who wished could plant some 
grain. It was a community project and 
even though the grain was eaten off dur- 
ing the summer, enough wheat was 
raised for seed and was again flailed 
out. This project proved to be a great 
blessing to the people of Stirling. The 
vear 1900 was very dry, coyotes roamed 
the prairie and their mournful howls be- 
came familiar to the settlers. Fire haz- 
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ards were great at times, the settlers 
were called out to fight the prairie fires. 


Father was chosen as a councillor to 
President Card when the Alberta Stake 
was organized. Travelling by horse- 
drawn democrat for a distance of fifty 
miles for meetings wasn’t too easy, but 
father was always on time. New settlers 
arrived almost daily and father met 
them all to welcome them to their new 
land and home. Some remained in Stirl- 
ing while others went on to the new 
settlements of Raymond and Magrath. 
Being pioneers in a strange land and 
far away from friends and the comforts 
of life at that time became quite a prob- 
lem for some, but father did all he could 
to make them appreciate the wonderful 
opportunities of this country. 


Some of the converts to the church 
from Switzerland and Germany were 
physically handicapped and when they 
were ready to emigrate, they were sent 
to father in Canada to remain for a 
three-month period before being allowed 
to go to Utah. This turned out to be a 
period of several months and was quite 
difficult for father and mother. Among 
the number was a man with Elephantitis 
in a very bad form who had to be cared 
for; another was a moron, a man, and 
sister whose hair hung when braided to 
the floor; a lady who had suffered with 
T.B. since childhood and whose legs had 
been amputated just below the knee 
causing her to wear heavy iron braces 
to be able to walk; a butcher from Eng- 
land and a lady who were in love with 
each other; a family of eight, the father 
and mother small but normal but all the 
six children were dwarfs with very large 
heads and a tinsmith who wanted to 
marry. He cared for all of them free of 
charge for the three months, except the 
family of eight. For them, he found a 
small place, but most of their meals were 
eaten in father’s home. Father never 
complained but we knew all this worry 
was hard on him. We were still in the 
small two-roomed house and _ tents. 
These poor people were homesick and 
anxious to go on to Utah. 


Father had enlarged his stock in the 
store where everything needed was sold. 
Credit was extended and while some 
paid promptly, others never paid their 
bills. One good brother when asked for 


payment said: “Yes, I have the money 
and want you to tell me what to do with 
it. Shall I pay my tithing or shall I pay 
you what I owe you?” Father was 
Bishop. 


The year passed pleasantly; new 
homes were built and the church had 
now built two duplex houses of two 
rooms each that were sold to the set- 
tlers. The first automobile that we had 
ever seen was driven from Lethbridge 
by the owners Galt and Magrath. It 
was a queer looking machine with brass 
gear shift, a horn on the side and could 
travel five miles per hour. 


Father's health began to break under 
the strain of work and the company in 
Lethbridge was quite concerned, so 
when a friend from Montreal, a Dr. 
Saunders, came to Lethbridge for a holi- 
day, they asked him to see father and 
examine him carefully. The doctor gave 
him every test and found his condition 
very serious. His gall sac had punctured 
and inflammation had developed. The 
only doctors in Lethbridge were young 
and had never witnessed a gall stone 
operation. Dr. Saunders offered to oper- 
ate if father could be sent to Montreal 
where he had the necessary instruments 
and hospital facilities. He offered to 
have father accompany him on his return 
to Montreal, but this was not done. 
Father became worse and his condition 
was serious. Mr. Magrath and Galt came 
down to see him and told him that they 
wanted to do everything possible for 
him and that if he would go to Montreal, 
the company would pay all his and 
mother’s expenses. But father’s faith was 
strong that the Lord would bless him 
and heal him whether he remained in 
Lethbridge hospital or journeyed to 
Montreal so decided to have the work 


“done in Lethbridge. After a very bad 
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attack, he felt that he must submit to 
surgery. The company sent a special 
train with a bed and all comforts for his 
trip to Lethbridge. There he and mother 
were met and taken to the hospital. 
After the operation, weeks passed with- 
out much apparent improvement and 
doctors gave no hope of recovery. 
Mother nursed him carefully day and 
night, prayer circles and fast meetings 
were held asking the Lord to return him 
to health again. When it looked as 
though he was going, Apostle Taylor 
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gave him a wonderful blessing promis- 
ing him a return to health. This promise 
was fulfilled and father regained his 
health, but had to wear a heavy band- 
age from his arm pit to his hips for the 
more than twenty-five years of his life. 


The operation was in early October, 
1901. 


In 1903 father’s store was enlarged 
by using one of the bedrooms in the 
rear. His was a real country store where 
everything needed by the settlers was 
carried. People were coming in very fast 
and after looking over Stirling, some left 
for the other settlements. Father was one 
of President E. J. Wood's councillors for 
the Alberta Stake and when the Taylor 
Stake was organized, he became presi- 
dent. H. S. Allen was first councillor. 
Later in 1904, father decided to build a 
larger home which they so badly need- 
ed. This was done on the farm just out- 
side town. Father and family moved in 
before January lst, 1905. This was a 


great help as the family had grown and 
would now be more comfortable. 


Father had a large family of children 
and four wives. His first wife Marie was 
the mother of eight children, the first 
a daughter who died in infancy; five 
sons, Theodore, Rulon, Henry, Joseph 
and Albert, a daughter Anna and a son 
Richard who passed away while father 
was doing missionary work in the Swiss 
and German mission. The second wife, 
Margaret, was the mother of three sons, 
Louis, Wilford and Harold, and five 
daughters, Della, Myrtle, Mary, Emma 
and Grace. The third wife, Eliza was the 
mother of two sons, Alma and Noel and 
three daughters, Theodore, Eliza, who 
died in infancy, and Delight. Fourth was 
Emma, with twins, one of whom died at 
birth, the other Madeline. 


On May 6th, 1928, father quietly 
passed away in Stirling, and was buried 
in the family plot in Richfield, Utah, 
where he had spent so many happy use- 
ful years. 


WESTERN HUNT IN 1860 


“Mr. Malcolm, the gentleman who left Red River on the 13th June, to hunt 
the grizzly bear on the Cypress Hills, returned to Fort Garry, after a most success- 


ful expedition, on the 30th July. . 


. . The Cypress Hills are a succession of steep 


ridges whose spurs run north-west and south-west, forming a kind of curve... 
The herbage was eaten bare by swarms of buffalo, which Mr. Malcolm is of opinion 


make these valleys their winter resort. 


‘For fourteen days the party were never beyond gun-shot of this description 


of game, and could have killed hundreds of buffalo had they been so disposed. 
The whole country as far as the eye could reach was black with herds quietly 
grazing on the fine pasture which everywhere abounds. Their numbers, Mr. 
Malcolm says, are above computation, and could they be counted would, he is 
convinced, exceed belief. They moved in such immense masses that they were 
unable to run when pursued, the foremost amongst them effectually blocking 
up the plain. In their awkward and helpless position their slaughter would have 
afforded no sport to the hunters; and all but eighteen, whose tongues were wanted 
as food, and their skins as trophies, were suffered to live. . .. Besides moose and 
buffalo, the party shot four bears, numerous deer of different species, wolves and 
a variety of smaller game. They brought in the bear, moose, and buffalo skins, a 
magnificent moose head, and a noble pair of antlers. These Mr. Malcolm will 
carry home with him to Argyleshire, Scotland. 


“The journey was attended by considerable risk, arising from the determined 
hostility of the Blackfeet and Blood Indians, who were camped at no great 
distance, and might at any hour have come suddenly down with their terrible 
war-whoop. To provide against such an attack, the party mounted guard every 
night and were twice, by order of their Indian guide, strongly entrenched. They 
likewise hoisted a flag, to distinguish theirs from camps of unfriendly Indians." 


—Winnipeg Nor’Wester, Aug. 14, 1860. 
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Eye Openers 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 


published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. 


Also included are 


some of Edwards’ earlier papers such as The Alberta Sun, Wetaskiwin Free Lance, Wetaskiwin 
Breeze, and the Innisfail Free Lance. The figurehead from his ‘Eye Opener” column is reproduced 


above. 


MAY 23, 1914: 


‘We draw particular attention to the 
beautiful raft of oil ads in this issue. 
You must really excuse us for subordin- 
ating the reading matter to advertise- 
ments just this once. It is our only chance 
to make a little piece of change out of 
this oil delirium. Of one thing you may 
be sure—every oil ad you see in this 
paper is that of a good sound company. 
The men behind each company adver- 
tised here are responsible Calgary busi- 
ness men, well known to everybody. No 
wi'dcatters are allowed to wander in 
these columns.” 


APRIL 11, 1902: 


“A certain curiosity having been ex- 
pressed as to how the editor of The Eye 
Opener spends his time in High River, 
we beg to state that he rises every morn- 
ing contemporaneously with the opening 
of the bar. After partaking of a jolt, he 
communes a while with the bartender 
and then has another jolt. This makes 
him a new man and he has to stand the 
new man a jolt for luck. After a few more 
desultory jolts he goes into the dining 
room and throws in a little breakfast, not 
infrequently throwing it up afterwards. 
Thereafter he secures a cigar and takes 
a walk across the bridge to the Squaw 
Patch to lecture the Indians on the curse 
of intemperance. A few more jolts and 
luncheon come on. After this function he 
takes a siesta and as many jolts as hap- 
pen his way. At four o'clock the school 
children gather below his window and 
sing the national anthem. A carnival of 
frightful jolts follows, and if he has a 
few minutes to spare he writes stuff for 
his great moral journal. After a hearty 
supper he engages in a few games of 
seven-up, a mild form of excitement 
which involves considerable drinking. 
Seven or eight nightcaps brings the 
day's labor to a close and the editor 
retires for the night.” 


MARCH 30, 1917: 


From the MHootch Clarion—*‘Miss 
Myra Jennings has gone east to visit 
friends. We always thought something 
would come of that picnic to the lake 
last summer.” 


JUNE 17, 1916: 


“Last week we took a run up to Leduc, 
the thriving little burg south of Edmon- 
ton, where we ran a paper in the long 
ago. In gathering a few items of local 
interest we discovered that the news al- 
most precisely the same as in the old 
days. Here is our budget: 


“Peter Lucas sold a car load of hogs 
Monday. Anton Steffen, Nic Ungs, E. H. 
Boebel and John Hess helped haul them 
to town. (They always help each other 
haul. It involves a fair-sized bat in 
town.) 


“George Hoefer brought in his hogs 
Monday. Johann Singsank, Henry and 
Adolf Oberbrockling helped him haul. 


“Barney Wedever of Conjuring Creek 
marketed a fine lot of hogs in town Tues- 
day. Chug Reisberg, Anton Chuckle- 
snorter, William Waffles and Henry Bug 
helped him haul. 


“Will Hagermann marketed 54 hogs 
in Leduc Monday, averaging 315 lbs. 
Nic Elenz, Olaf Torgersen and Olie Pet- 
ersen helped haul. Mr. Habermann and 
Joseph Oberbroekerling accompanied 
the shipment to Calgary, making a total 
of 56 porkers. The C.P.R. helped haul. 


“Hans Vonlunderbosh brought in his 
hogs Tuesday. John and Tony Boeken- 
stedt helped him haul. Mr. Vonlunder- 
bosh got very drunk at the hotel and was 
carted home in his wagon, hauled by 
John and Tony Boekenstadt.” 
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Our Treasurer 


Many members will be sad to hear of 
the long illness of our Treasurer, E. S. 
George, of Edmonton. Mr. George has 
been the backbone of the society for 
years and his work in keeping our fin- 
ancial records in order has been one 
which has increased greatly over the 
years. 


As the result of his illness, we have 
experienced some difficulty in carrying 
on our activities as smoothly as usual. 
Therefore, if any members have not re- 
ceived their notices for renewal, receipts 
for payments, or replies to enquiries, 
we hope they will understand. 


We all hope that Mr. George will soon 
be up and around again. In the mean- 
time, please bear with us amateurs. 


Local History 


Now that the Society is a member of 
the American Association for State and 
Local History, the editor has been re- 
ceiving their monthly newsletter. It is 
most interesting and points out the fact 
that societies all across the continent are 
having the same problems and the same 
relative success as we in Alberta. 


However, it is noteworthy that a few 
trends are taking place. For example, 
greater emphasis is being given to 
school children in the field of historical 
journals. A number of societies are al- 
ready publishing junior historical maga- 
zines for schoolroom use. 


Another trend is towards the estab- 
lishment of historical museums. In many 
cases old historic houses have been 
taken over and turned into showplaces. 
However, it also appears that many of 
the societies taking such action are un- 
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der direct government control. Their 
officers are civil servants and the society 
itself is almost a government depart- 
ment. The Historical Society of Montana, 
to the south of us, is a good example. Our 
Alberta group, on the other hand, is a 
purely voluntary body which receives a 
grant from the provincial government for 
the publication of this magazine. It 
would be laudable if this society could 
undertake such a museum project but it 
seems unlikely under the present volun- 
tary arrangement. 


Cree Historian 


On Dec. 21, 1960, the west lost a 
man who was important to the history 
and progress of the Cree Indian people. 
He was Joseph F. Dion, whose home was 
on the edge of the Kehiwin Indian Re- 
serve, north of Elk Point. 


During his eventful life, from the days 
he received his education at Onion Lake 
until his untimely death, Mr. Dion was 
dedicated to his people. He was one of 
the original organizers of the Indian 
Association of Alberta, serving as its 
vice- president, and was one of the main 
forces in the Metis Association of Al- 
berta. He helped form this group and 
was one of the main forces in the Metis 
Association of Alberta. He helped form 
this group and was president for many 
years. 


But his lasting contribution was a 
literary one. For more than two years 
Mr. Dion contributed a weekly column 
to the Bonnyville Tribune telling the 
history of the Crees in western Canada. 
This series dealt with various cere- 
monies, daily life, the Riel rebellion, and 
numerous other aspects of Indian life. 
It was his fond hope that this series 
would eventually be edited and pub- 
lished in book form. 


A man who understood the old ways 
and the new, Mr. Dion made a great con- 
tribution on behalf of his Cree Indian 
people. 
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Macleod Hotel 


One of the more colorful figures in 
Alberta history was Harry ‘“Kamoose” 
Taylor, an ex-whiskey trader who went 
into the hotel business when the North- 
West Mounted Police arrived in 1874. He 
constructed the Macleod Hotel which 
was a landmark in southern Alberta for 
many years. 


In the 1880's Taylor brought out a 
list of ten “Rules of Conduct” which have 
become a classical example of western 
humor. Some of these rules were: ‘Only 
registered guests are allowed the spe- 
cial privilege of sleeping on the Bar 
Room floor’’ and ‘Guests are requested 
to rise at 6 a.m. This is imperative as 
the sheets are needed for tablecloths.” 

As the result of the success of his 
“Rules”, Taylor followed up the idea 
with another list. However, it did not 
enjoy the popularity of his first rules 
and except for its original apearance in 
an advertisement in the Lethbridge News, 
March 13, 1889, it has remained un- 
known and unpublished. This is likely 
because it was entitled ‘New Ten Com- 
mandments’’ and was a parody of the 
Bible. This may still be considered to be 


in poor taste if used today but at the 
same time it is now an interesting re- 
flection of pioneer humor. The main part 
of the advertisement was a follows: 


Macleod Hotel 
NEW TEN COMMANDMENTS 


He that loves not Wine, Women, or 
Song remains a fool his whole life long. 

I. When thirsty thou shalt come to my 
house and drink. 

II. Thou shalt always keep my name 
in memory, and forget all others in the 
same business. 

III. Thou shalt honor me and my bar- 
tender, so thou shalt live long in the 
land, and continue to drink at my home 
forever. 

IV. Thou shalt honor me and mine, 
that thou mayest live long and see us 
again. 

V. Thou shalt not break or destroy 
anything on my premises, else thou shalt 
pay for it double its value. 

VI. No singing; thou shalt not raise 
thy voice in song, or thy feet in gaiety. 

VII. Thou shalt not dare to pay thy 
bills in bad money not ever ‘Chalk’ or 
‘Slate’. 


VIII. Thou shalt not steal from me, as 
I need all I have and more too. 


IX. Thou shalt not expect too large 
glasses, as the landlord must live on the 
profits. 


X. After eating and drinking at my 
home, thou shalt pay me promptly, for 
the landlord never likes to ‘Chalk’, espe- | 
cially to poor customers. 

HARRY TAYLOR 
Macleod, Alberta. 


Poundmaker Monument 


As we go to press, preparations are | 
well underway for the unveiling of a | 
mcnument to Poundmaker, a prominent 
Cree chief on June 18th. The cairn was 
erected by the Alberta Government and 
is located on the chief's previously un- 
marked grave about three miles south of 
Cluny on the Blackfoot Reserve. 


Poundmaker was adopted by Crow- 
foot, head chief of the Blackfoot, and 
lived fer several years with that tribe. 
When he returned to his people near 
Battleford in the 1870's, he began to fol- 
low in the ways of his great foster father. 
However, at the outbreak of the Riel 
Rebellion in 1885 some of his followers 
pillaged Battleford and retreated to the 
reserve. Col. Otter and his troops fol- 
lewed and the Battle of Cutknife Hill 
took place. Armed only with a- whip, 
Poundmaker protected his camps and the 
Crees succeeded in routing the attackers. 
After the rebellion, the chief was sent to 
Stony Mountain Penitentiary but was 
released in 1886. 


Because of the harsh feeling of the 
Battleford people against him, Pound- 
maker went to the Blackfoot Reserve to 
visit Crowfoot. While there, on July 4th, 
1886, he burst a blood vessel at the 
Sun Dance and died. He was buried on 
a hill overlooking Blackfoot Crossing. 

The unveiling is a co-operative pro- 
gram of the Alberta Government, the 
Calgary Branch of the Historical Society, 
and the Blackfoot Band Council. Those 
expected to participate in the event are 
Rev. Stanley Cuthand, a descendent of 
Poundmaker; Head Chief Clarence Mc- 
Hugh; and Joe Crowfoot, grandson of 
the chief. 


We wish to congratulate the Alberta 
Government for continuing their fine 
work in the field of historic sites. 
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